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COTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY.—BERNARD BARTON, THE QUAKER POET. 


(Time’s Telescope, for 1824.) 


LIK. the parish beadle, only in a 

more pleasant form, though it does 
remind us that our years are passing 
rapidly away, and that the life of man 
is aspan, Time’s Telescope calls upon 
us regularly about Christmas ; and is 
really so meritorious that we cannot 
refuse it the meed of a willing gift,— 
unfeigned praise. From among the 
original productions we select,as a 
specimen, a brief but interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of a Bard, to whom 
the periodical press of the Season is 
largely and deeply indebted for some of 
its most comely ornaments ; and who 
has raised a still more lasting reputation 
by his separate works, all of which 
unite the best feelings of our nature with 
Sentiments of the purest morality and 
virtue. The 31st of January is noted 
by the Telescope, looking back upon 
the year 1784, as the birth-day of Ber- 
nard Barton ; and, allowing for a few 
reductions and alterations, made agree- 
ably to our own taste, the following is 
the substance of its account of that pop- 
ular writer : 

“ We have great pleasure in present- 
ing to our readers ‘ some account’ of 
the Quaker Port, whose elegant and 
interesting productions have afforded so 
much gratification to every reader of 
pure taste and right feelings. It is a 
source of gratification to us to be able 
to reckon Mr. Barton among our cor- 
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respondents and well-wishers, and we 
consider it as no small honour to have 
had such an avant-courter for our an- 
nual volume in the preliminary Ode 
with which he has kindly favoured us 
for the last and present year. It does 
not always happen, unfortunately, that 
an intimate acquaintance with the au- 
thor is calculated to increase our admi- 
ration of his writings ; in the present 
case, however, we can safely assert that 
the pleasure we have derived from the 
perusal of Mr. Barton’s poetry has been 
enhanced by what we have heard of his 
amiable private character, and of many 
circumstances of his life which are un- 
known to the mass of his readers. 
Anxious that our friends may partici- 
pate, with us, in this pleasure, we sh 
lay before them some particulars of our 
Quaker poet, which cannot fail to grat- 
ify a -rational curiosity, and must, we 
think, excite a strong interest in favour 
of the moral bard of Woodbridge. Of 
the authenticity of the materials our 
readers may be perfectly satisfied, as 
they are furnished by one who is well 
acquainted with Mr. Barton. 

“* Bernarp Barton was born in the 
vicinity of London ; his father was in 
trade in the metropolis, whither he had 
come from his native place, Carlisle. 
The subject of this memoir had the 
misfortune to lose his mother one month 


-after his birth. His father died before 
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Mr. Barton was seven years old ; but 
his second marriage, which took place 
a few months before his death, provided 
an excellent parent for his children : to 
her, and to his two sisters, several years 
older than himself, our author owed in- 
finite obligations. His education at 
one of the Quaker seminaries was, of 
course, plain and circumscribed, being 
pretty much confined to useful, indeed 
necessary branches of knowledge. But 
his father had been a man of greater 
natural and more -cultivated intellect 
than many ; he had read much, and 
on the abolition of Slavery, in which he 
was one of Clarkson’s early associates, 
he had, on several occasions, proved 
that he could write well, though, we 
believe, he was never avowedly an au- 
thor. He had left no despicable col- 
lection of books, so that in his school 
vacations ample means were afforded 
to his son of indulging ‘his taste for 
reading. - - - - 

“ In the year 1806, Mr. Barton took 
up his residence in the pleasant town of 
Woodbridge, in Suffolk, and commenc- 
ed business as a merchant: but an 
unlooked-for domestic afiliction of the 
severest kind was about to visit him, 
and his worldly prospects were to re- 
ceive an irrecoverable shock,—the loss 
of his amiable wife, before they had 
been married a twelvemonth, and soon 
after the birth of her child. This ex- 
cellent woman, to whom our poet was 
for so short a time united, gave rise to 
some of his best pieces. - - - This mourn- 
ful event, combined with discouraging 
prospects of a mercantile nature, indu- 
ced our author to retire from commer- 
cial pursuits on his own behalf ; and in 
1810 he obtained a situation as a clerk 
in the Woodbridge Bank, which he still 
holds. 

“ Soon after Mr. Barton had entered 
upon his present situation, he began 
‘to commit the sin of rhyme,’ and a 
new provincial paper being established 
about this time, it became the vehicle of 
his effusions: by degrees he became 
bold enough to send a short piece now 
and then toa London paper, and at 
last, in 1812, ventured on an anony- 
mous volume entitled ‘ Metrical Effu- 
sions.’ In 1818, Mr. Barton printed, 
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by subscription, a volume of ¢ Poems 
by an Amateur.’ Encouraged by the 
very flattering manner in which these 
impressions of his poems were received 
by his friends, he at last ventured to 
publish, in a small volume, ‘ Poems by 

3ernard Barton, which was very fa- 
vourably noticed by the Literary Jour- 
nals, and being afterwards made still 
more known by an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, has now reached a third 
edition. Little more than a year ago 
he published ‘ Napoleon, and other 
Poems,’ of which there have been nu- 
merous flattering notices in the critical 


journals. 


«¢ Such has been the literary career 
of Bernard Barton. If it have not left 
behind it the brilliant track of other po- 
etical comets, it has been less erratic in 
its course ; and his Parnassian vespers 
may be said to possess all the mild and 
soothing beauties of the Evening Star. 
If his Muse have not always reached 
the sun-ward path of the soaring eagle, 
it is no extravagant praise to say that 
she has often emulated the sublimity of 
his aérial flight. But the great charm 
thrown around the effusions of the Suf- 
folk bard is that ‘ lucid veil’ of morality 
and religion which ‘ covers but not 
conceals’ that ‘ silver net-work’ through 
which shine his poetic ‘ apples of 
gold.’ 

“ We must conclude our notice of the 
bard of Woodbridge : it has occupied 
more space than we usually allot to ar- 
ticles of this nature, but the interest and 
novelty of the theme must plead our 
excuse. Should this brief account ex- 
cite the curiosity of our readers to be- 
come better acquainted with the poet, 
we refer them to the whole-length por- 
trait painted by himself, and contained 
in every page of his ‘ Poems.’ ” 

To this tribute we cordially unite our 
concurrence. Mr. Barton, as an amia- 
ble person and a sweet writer, deserves 
all the encouragement he has received, 
and all the praises which have been 
bestowed upon him. And, if this be 
true as referring to disinterested sources, 
he certainly merited no less from a pub- 
lication to which he has contributed the 
annexed introductory Poem, entitled 
¢ Flowers.’ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FLOWERS. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. : 


HE who delights to trace, with serions thought 

Inall he sees the noiseless steps of Time, 
Shall find the outward forms of Nature fraught 

With ample food for many a lofty rhyme ; a 
Or should he fear such dazzling heights to climb, B 


And love to tread a less aspiring way,— ‘i 

Leaving untouch’d the awful and sublime, 1 i | 

And seeking humbler objects to portray, mt 
Ny 


May find in such the theme of many a pleasing lay. 


What though the glorious Sun, enthron’d on high, 
May more conspicuously this lesson teach ; 

Or moon and stars, which gem the midnight sky, ; 

A yet more touching homily may preach, . 

As day to day still utters ceaseless speech, Ss 

And night to night yet added knowledge shows,— 3 

Far lowlier objects to the heart may reach, ‘ 

And Wisdom’s purest precepts may disclose, Me 

Cull’d from the Lily’s bloom, or gather’d from the Rose ! ry 

oa De 


Yes,—you delightful handy-works of Him 
Who arch’d the Heavens, and spann’d this solid Earth, 4 
Before whose glory day’s proud light is dim, “ae 
And Art’s achievements, if not food for mirth, a 
Display at best its barrenness and dearth,— 3, 
You, too, instruct us, and with “ line on line, ae 
Precept on precept,”’ show us by your birth,. ae 
Your bud, your blossoming, and your decline, 
Time's never-ceasing flight, and tell us truths divine. 
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You, as the changing Seasons roll along, 
Stull wait on each, and added beauties lend :— 


Around the smiling Spring a lovely throng . 
With eager rivalry her steps attend ;— ag 
Others with Summer's brighter glories blend ;— iat 


Some grace mild Autumn’s more majestic mien 5 
While some few ling’ring blooms the brow befriend 
Of hoary /Winter, and with grace severe . 
Enwreathe the King of storms with Mercy’s gentle sheen. 





Come forth, then, lovely heralds of the Spring ! ;E 
Leave, at your Maker’s call, your earthly bed, 
At his behest your grateful tribute bring 
To light and life, fron; darkness and the dead ! 
Thou, timid Snow-drop, lift thy lovely head ; 
Crocus and Primrose, show your varied dye ; 
Violets, your ceaseless odours round you shed, - 
Yourselves the while retiring from the eye, : 
Yet loading with your sweets each breeze that passes by. 
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And you,—in gay variety that grace, 
In later months, with beauty the parterre, 
‘* Making a sunshine in the shady place,” 
As Una and her milk-white lamb were there ; 
Arise ! arise ! and in your turns declare 
The power of Him who has not only made 
The depths of Ocean, and the heights of Air, 
And Earth's magnificence, but has display’d o 
fo you that power and skill with beauty’s charms array’d. . 


Oy atte male, mens Aectae lt T } 
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Uplift, proud Sun-flower, to thy favourite Orb 
That disk whereon his brightness loves to dwell : 

And, as thou seem’st his radiance to absorb, 
Proclaim thyself The Garden’s Sentinel -— 


s 
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And thou too, gentle, modest Heather-bell?, 
Gladden thy lovely birth-place : Jasmines, spread 
Your star-like blossoms, fragrant to the smell ; 
You Evening Primroses, when day has fled, 
Open your pallid flowers, by dews and moonlight fed. 


And where my favourite Abbey* rears on high 
Its crumbling ruins, of their loftier crest, . 
Ye Wall-flowers, shed your tints of golden dye, 
On which the morning sunbeams love to rest,— 
On which, when glory fills the glowing west, 
The parting splendours of the day’s decline, 
With fascination to the heart address’d, 
So tenderly and beautifully shine, 
As if reluctant still to leave that hoary shrine. 


~ Convolvolus, expand thy cup-like flower, 
Graceful in form, and beautiful in hue ; 
Clematis, wreathe afresh the garden bower , 
Yet loftier Lilies, bath’d in morning dew, 
Of purity and innocence renew 
Each lovely thought ; and ye, whose lowlier pride 
In sweet seclusion seems to shrink from view,— 
You of The Valley nam’d, no longer hide 
Your blossoms meet to twine the brow of purest Bride. 


And thou, so rich in gentlest names, appealing 

To hearts that own our nature’s common lot ; 
Thou, styl’d by sportive Fancy’s better feeling 

‘A Thought,’ *‘ The Heart's Ease,’ or ‘ Forget me not,’ 
Who deck’st alike the Peasant’s garden-plot, 

And Castle’s proud parterre ; with humble joy 
Proclaim afresh by castle and by cot, 

Hopes which ought not, like things of time to cloy, 

And feelings Time itself shall deepen—not destroy ! 


Fruitless and endless were the task, I ween, 
With every Flower to grace my votive lay ;— 
And unto Thee, their long-acknowledg’d QuEEN, 
Fairest and loveliest ! and thy gentle sway, 
Beautiful Rose, my homage I must pay,— 
For how can Minstrel leave thy praise unsung, 
Whose meek supremacy has been alway 
Confess’d in many a clime, and many a tongue, 
And in whose praise the harp of many a bard has rung ? 


Mine is unworthy such a lovely theme ; 
Yet could I borrow of that tuneful Birdt 
Who sings thy praise by the moon’s pale beam, 
As Fancy’s graceful legends have averr’d, 
Those thrilling harmonies at midnight heard 
With sounds of flowing waters,—not in vain 
Should tlie loose strings of my rude harp be stirr’a 
By inspiration’s breath, but one brief strain 
Should re-assert thy rights, and celebrate thy reign. 


Vain were the hope to rival Bards,— whose lyres, 
On such a theme, have left me nought to sing ; 
And one more Plant my humble Muse inspires, 
Round which my panting thoughts would fondly cling ; 
Which, consecrate to Salem’s peaceful King, 
Though fair as any gracing Beauty’s bower, 
Is link’d to Sorrow like a holy thing, 
And takes its name from suff’ring’s fiercest hour,— 
Be this my noblest theme, imperial Passion-flower ! 





Whatever impulse first conferr’d that name, 

i Or Fancy’s dream, or Superstition’s art, 

i 1 freely own its spirit-touching claim, 

) With thoughts and feelings it may well impart :-— 


* Leiston Abbey, in Suffolk. t The Nightingale. 
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Not that I would forego the surer chart | 
Of RevevatTion for a mere conceit ; 
Yet with indulgence may the Christian’s heart 
Each frail memorial of His Master greet, 
And chiefly what recalls his love's most glorious feat. 


Be this the closing tribute of my strain ! 
Be this, fair Flowers ! of charms, your last, and best ! 

That when Tue Son or Gop for Man was slain, 
Circled by you, He sank awhile to rest,— 

Not the Grave's captive, but a Garden's guest, 
So pure and lovely was his transient tomb ! 

And He, whose brow the wreath of thorns had prest, 
Not only bore for us Death’s cruel doom, 

But won the thornless crown of amaranthine bloom ! 











A FORECASTLE STORY. 


(Extracted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.) 


—* UT avast with such non- 

sense, my hearts! I were 
talking of ghosts and figures of the dead. 
Now, I'll convince you all at once, by 
telling you a real true story—one, my 
boys, that I can swear to, for I were 
told it by ould Oliver, the forecastle- 
man, when I was hardly the height of 
a marlin spike; and since that time, 
which wasn’t yesterday, I’ve heard it 
read in a book, and sung in a song. 
The song begins in this manner,—you 
must all have heard it— 


Captain Oram went to sea, 

Full of mirth and full of glee, 

Him and all his ship’s company, 

On board of the Benjamin, ho! 

Now, maties, I’ve seen the Benjamin 
often when I was a boy; for she lay 
long an empty hulk in one of the Liv- 
erpool docks—nobody caring to have 
anything to do with her. And as for 
Captain Oram, I don’t know what be- 
came of him, thof I’ve heard it said as 
how he died raving mad.—But, avast, 
I’ve begun at the wrong end of my 
Story. Now, pay attention, my mates, 
and don’t put me out by any questions, 
and you shall hear all about it. You 
must know, that this same story was a 
mighty favourite of old Oliver’s,—thof 
he had hundreds of such like; for I 
always did remark, that just let a fel- 
low make the least mention of it in his 
hearing, and he in the humour at the 
time, and you’d set him a spinning at 
it directly, for all the world like a 
barge-mop, to your very heart’s wish. 
Well, my lads, this same story of 
his’n, which we commonly used to call 
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used commonly to make sail in this 
here manner, as I shall presently tell 
you.— Hem! | 

“ You must know, then, my lads, 
that the good ship the Benjamin, be- 
longing to Liverpool, was a fine large 
smacking hooker, mayhap about 450 
or 500 tons, which traded between that 
port and the West India islands, and 
was commanded by a fellow of the 
name of Jerry Oram, a butcher’s son 
of Bristol; a great horse of a chap 
as I’ve heard say, who had his star- 
board eye doused, and wore large red 
whiskers. Now, this same Jerry Oram, 
though an excellent seaman, was like 
too many of the same line, a complete 
knave,—by which I mean, you know; 
as the saying is, he was a harbour-saint 
and a sea-devil; quite a tartar of a fel- 
low, that stuck at nothing, but treated 
those under his command, as soon’s he 
got fairly to sea, just as it pleased him, 
pinching some of their grub, and deny- 
ing their right to any grog,—starting 
and abusing others,—for he was very 
liberal both of his fists and his feet,— 
and almost constantly cheating some 
one or other poor fellow out of his wa- 
ges. Numerous complaints had been 
made against him on these and such 
like matters to the owners; but the 
rogue had such an invincible cheek, 
and so smooth and oily a tongue, that 
he got over them all, and came always 
off with flying colours; nor was it un- 
til their best hands had left him that 
the owners would make the least in- 
quiry into his evil doings. Well, at 
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last they did so, or at least they pre- 
tended to do so; and by dint of blar- 
ney, plenty of grog, and fair promises, 
the Benjamin was once more fairly 
manned, and set sail outward bound. 
No sooner had they cleared the Land’s- 
end, however, than you'll not hinder 
Jerry from commencing the old game, 
so that by the time they arrived in 
Montego Bay, and had got rid of their 
cargo, most of his hands, heartily sick 
of his bad faith and ill usage, either cut 
their stick, or refused to go any farther 
with him. In vain did the owners 
there cajole and flatter them, and in 
vain did Captain Oram speechify and 
promise amendment; they were no 
longer to be deceived, and resolutely 
refused to handle another rope-yarn be- 
longing to him. All that he could 
fleech out of them was, that they 
shouldn’t leave the ship until he pro- 
cured other hands from Port-Royal, 
for which place he immediately set out, 
the Benjamin meaning to stand athwart 
to the Gold Coast, in order to pick up 
a few hundreds of them there Blacka- 
moor devils,—what dye call ’em— 
which at that time were getting scarce 
in the island. Well, in a few days 
Captain Oram returned, bringing a 
gang of fellows with him who would 
not have adorned the thinnest shell of 
a French privateer that ever spread 
canvass in the Channel. ‘They were 
a set of regular built tatterdemalions ; 
of all colours, blacks,browns, reds, and 
whites, and of all countries, English, 
Dutch, Danish, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese ; and I really believe that 
the only handy fellow amongst them 
was my old mess-mate, Oliver, who 
had lost his own ship in a cruize on 
shore. No time was now lost in fit- 
ting out the Benjamin for her proposed 
new cargo, and preparing her for sea ; 
and as the owners, at last, had begun 
to suspect that all was not perfectly 
fair on the part of Captain Jerry, they 
resolved to send a young gentleman 
along with him, by way of supercargo, 
to serve as a future check on his con- 
duct. This young fellow, who was a 
man of colour, as they’re commonly 
called, had been shortly before that 
married on a planter’s daughter, and 
nothing would serve his turn, but, in a 
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foolish fit of fondness, he’d take his 
young wife out along with him; and, 
accordingly, in an evil hour as it after- 
wards proved, and just before the Ben- 
jamin got under weigh, who should 
come on board but Captain Oram and 
Master and Madame Morelle, as ha 
py and comfortable as birds in May. 
“Everything went on for a_ few 
weeks as smoothly as a pannikin of 
cocoa ; for the supercargo had a prod- 
igal sea-stock both of grub and grog, 
—Madame Morelle was young and 
trimly made, and had a devil of a fine 
pair of black top-lights,—and the Cap- 
tain was Englishman enough, to be 
very fond of his grub, but still fonder 
and madder after a pretty smiling face, 
surmuunted on a petticoat ; so that thus 
all pleased with themselves and one 
another, who was like Captain Jerry 
and Master and Madame More'le. 
Thus, all billing and cooing, they were 
as merry as crickets in a baker’s oven, 
—and, of course, there vas nothing but 
flashy dinners under the quarter-deck 
awning,—grog to the mast-head, and 
fiddling, dancing, and larking, to four 
bells often of the first watch. In fact, 
everything on board the hooker was so 
altered for the better, that, as old Oli- 
ver used to say, he’d a likened her 
more to one of them trim, fancy, flashy 
gilded yachts his Majesty sometimes 
goes a-pleasuring in, than the old, rus- 
ty, sable-sided Ben of Liverpool. But 
too much happiness is not good, and, 
indeed, was never meant for this here 
world, you know ; since it is ever fol- 
lowed, after a jolly dinner and a good 
blow-out of grog, with squeamishness 
of the stomach, languor of the body, 
and nausea and disgust of the mind; 
so that, thof every thing rolled cheerily 
for a few weeks, ’twas well known it 
couldn’t last forever, any more than we 
might now expect to be eternally in 
smooth water, d’ye see. Well, to be 
sure, all of a sudden matters assumed 
quite another appearance, the lively 
trio having seemingly all gone on dif- 
ferent tacks ; for the dinners and lark- 
ings were completely knocked off— 
Captain Oram became thoughtful and 
peevish, and began to his old game of 
knocking his fists about ; and as for 
the supercargo, he seldom left his cab- 
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in, and when he did come on deck, 
*twas merely fora short and hurried 
walk of an evening on the lee-side of 
the vesel, and then down he’d dive to 
his cabin again. As for Madame 
Morelle, she was no more to be seen 
than if she hadn’t been on board. Some 
indeed, conjectured, that she wan’t 
well, and that all the fuss and alteration 
in the manners of the skipper and his 
supercargo was on her account ; but 
this, Oliver used to say, was a thing 
that was all in his eye,~a mere quiz 
to gamimon the flats,—being partly as 
true as it was false ; for he said it was 
true that the coldness which had arisen 
between Morelle and Oram was on 
her account ; but it was all a lie about 
her being badly, being confined to ber 
cabin, much against her will, by the 
commands of her husband. Now, d’ye 
see, my lads, Oliver, who was a shrewd, 
silent, sly old fox, knew more of the 
secret than half the ship’s company 
put together ; for, being captain of the 
hold, he had ear-holes and eye-holes 
abaft, whereby he could pick up bits 
of news whenever he pleased, that no 
other person knew anything of. Now, 
a short time after this dryness took 
place, he had been down in the after- 
hold putting matters to rights, when he 
heard the supercargo and the skipper 
at high words together through the 
bulk-head. He clapped his ear to his 
peepholes ; and, listening attentively, 
learnt, by what he could hear, that Mo- 
relle was jealous of the captain and his 
wife,—that he had been both accusing 
and abusing ber,—and had been even 
so unmanly as to give her a smack or 
two with his fists ; when her cries had 
brought Oram to her assistance, who, 
instantly bursting in upon them, like a 
trae fellow of Britain’s own breeding, 
boldly stuck up for the lady. Bitter, 
and loud, and long blew the squall, till 
from one thing to another they took to 
their fists; and then the shrieks and 
cries of Madame Morelle, as they im- 
mediately brought the doctor and the 
mates to separate the combatants, com- 
pelled old Oliver to retire from his 
peep-hole, though not before he per- 
ceived that Morelle had the worst of it, 
as every chopper the skipper gave him 
made the poor mulatto smell the deck 


whether he would or no. Open wart 
being thus declared, frequent squab- 
blings took place every other day, ei- 
ther between Morelle and his wife, or 
between him and Oram ; with both of 
whom, however, he generally came off 
at the loss, seeing as how the lady had 
only to sing out to get assistance in a 
twinkling, and that he was neither 
weight nor mettle for the tremendous 
fist and powerful bottom of Jerry Oram. 
“ It is impossible for me to say, my 
lads, for my part, whether all of you, or 
any of you knows any thing about 
this here black affair they call jeal- 
ousy, or how severely it makes a fel- 
low wince when his fancy-girl loses con- 
ceit of him and takes up with another ; 
but this I can tell you, (1 speak it from 
experience, d’ye see,) “tis the devil’s 
own potion, worse than any rubbish 
the doctor e’er gave you,—and give it 
once a fair clutch of a felluw’s heart, 
and he’s as happy in future as he’d his 
feet in the bilboes, with not a morsel 
of grog allowed. Why, mates, I recol- 
lect as *twere but the other day, how 
melancholious and unhappy I were, 
when that precious piece of roguery of 
mine, Bet of Yarmouth, gave me the 
slip, and chimed in with that ould 
humbugging land-lubber, Dirtybawks, 
our purser’s steward: In faith, I took 
so terribly on as to be laid up in sick 
bay the best part of a fortnight, PH 
warrant. But all that there matters 
not now it is over, and I merely men- 
tion it here that you may have some 
trifling notion of what a teazing,restless, 
murdering nature, this same jealousy 
is. Now, d’ye see, my lads, this here 
Morelle, the supercargo, as I mention- 
ed, was quite eaten up with it; for he 
were both jealous of his wife and the 
captain together,—and them there 
colour chaps, you must know, bred up 
under the glare of a tropical sun, are 
much more fiery-blooded than we are, 
and take on as_ smartly, d’ye see, as a 
blue-light on such occasions. This 
here being the case, then, everything 
on board went to sixes and sevenss5 
there was nothing but skrimishings and 
squabblings be-aft, and nothing but la+ 
ziness, and mutiny, and larking, going 
on forward,—so that, as Oliver used to 
remark, the old Benjamin was never ia 
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such a sad taking in her born days, go- 
ing where and any way and every way 
the wind thought proper to drive her. 
Well, d’ye see, matters grew thus gra- 
dually a-head, every day getting worse 
and worse, when one afternoon, after 
a severe jawing and fisting match, up 
jumps Captain Oram on deck, and 
Morelle after him brandishing a cutlass. 
Well, mates, Oram wasn’t the fellow 
that would ever say die!—not he,— 
never an inch of him, so you’ll not hin- 
der Jerry from springing to the arm- 
chest abaft and seizing another, and to 
it they went heart and hand, for all the 
world like two brave fellows, determin- 
ed to settle the hash once and for all. 
Now, you must know, my lads, that 
though this here Blackee had neither 
the bottom nor length of arm to stand 
before Oram_ with his fists, yet he was 
to the full more than his match with 
cold iron im his paw, and, accordingly, 
made his slasher play round the skip- 
per’s carroty mop to infinite admira- 
tion. Long they fought, and wicked- 
ly ; while all hands, gathered around 
them, were so confounded and astound- 
ed as never once to think of interfering. 
At last, just as every one thought that 
Blackee were going to carry the day, 
poor soul, as usual, away he went to 
leeward. He had received Jerry’s as- 
sault with great coolness and dexterity, 
—had completely winded him,—and 
had just begun to ring the changes by 
touching him a smartish wipe or two 
athwart the bows, when, as the devil 
would have it, something or other ta- 
king his foot, down he came smack, 
and the skipper above him ; who, not 
being in one of his pleasantest humours, 
speedily wrested the cutlass from his 
grasp, and gave poor Blackee a most 
desperate and wicked pummelling on 
the deck as he lay. Morelle, brave 
fellow, did the best he could, but he 
was by far too light for the skipper, 
who, having once got him under his 

derous and brawny beam-ends, was 
determined, like the Scotsman, to keep 
him there, and quilted away at the su- 
percargo’s carcase like Roger with his 
flail, as the song has it. He had cer- 
tainly finished the black fellow at once 
with his thorough-bred Lancashire of 
kick, bellows, and bite, if, by the inter- 


ference of his mates and the doctor, he 
hadn’t been forced to knock off. How- 
ever, in spite of all their speechifyings, 
he wouldn’t allow the Doctor to over- 
haul him, but raving and foaming with 
passion, he ordered Morelle to be tied 
hand and foot, and thus, all terribly 
beaten and bleeding as he was, he was 
carried below, and locked up in an ob- 
scure birth, which no one had use for. 
On this same occasion, indeed, Jerry 
hadn't much to brag on, having gota 
pretty tidy handling; for besides a 
poke or two he had got in the carcase, 
and some smartish clips on his Dunsta- 
ble, his face was so terribly mauled 
and jellyfied, that his toplights appear- 
ed to be battened in for ever. How- 
ever, he was a strong man, and was 
soon on deck again, where he was of- 
ten heard to mutter the most horrible 
and savage threats against poor Mo- 
relle, whom he still kept in the closest 
confinement, giving him his grub, and 
locking him up again, with his own 
hands. How he came on with Mad- 
ame Morelle, I never heard say, seeing 
they kept all things snug to themselves 
in the cabin below : but it’s likely all 
went well enough on in that there quar- 
ter, seeing she did certainly prefer this 
same Jerry Oram to her husband, not- 
withstanding of his large red whiskers ; 
and I do not wonder at it, when, you'll 
mind me, the one was a skipper, and a 
stout-made free-born Englishman, and 
the other no more than a pen-and-ink 
lubber of a supercargo, and a blacka- 
moor to boot, which made all the dif- 
ference in the world, you know, to any 
one, far less to your girls of spirit, who 
generally know—that they do—how 
many pistareens are inadollar. Well, 
d’ye see, maties, after this here furious 
squall as I’ve told you on, there was a 
long lull, when all of a sudden the news 
came on deck, first, that Morelle had 


got into one of them terrible things cal- 


led fevers, and then some days after 
that he were dead for sartain ; and sure 
enough a large box made by the car- 
penter, and said to contain his corpse, 
was committed to the deep that same 
day,—both the Captain and Madam 
attending, and appearing mightily sor- 
ry for what had happened. But the 
whole of this flummery was all in my 
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eye and Betty ; for I’ve heard my old 
shipmate often say, that he were free 
to give his Bible oath, that the never an 
inch of Morelle’s carcase was in the 
carpenter’s box when it went over- 
board, but the whole affair was one of 
Jerry’s made-up stories to gammon the 
tongues of the crew, which, to be sure, 
will be wagging, let the sails blow to 
ribbons. ‘This, d’ye see, was Oliver’s 
notion of the concern, and there were 
many more such in the hooker, which 
1 have forgot ; but it matters not, for 
they all agree in this, that Blackee by 
no means had gotten anything like fair 
play ; for he, poor devil, having always 
been kind to the hands while he lived, 
and by no means a niggard of his grog, 
had got many hearts as beat warm to 
him, while they could have chucked 
Jerry Oram to the devil. Well, d’ye 
see, my lads, what convinced Oliver in 
all this more and more, was, that some 
days after, being down in the hold, he 
heard the skipper unlock the door of 
Morelle’s cabin as usual, and go in— 
then he heard the voices of him and 
Madame Morelle whispering—then he 
heard what he took to be the hissings, 
rattling, short, quick sobs or groans of 
aman that were throttling—then, af- 
ter along silence, in which he heard 
nothing but the scufile of feet, he dis- 
tinctly heard the skipper say, ‘ Bring 
me the bag, child ; he’s snug at last’ 
—then he heard him again say, in an- 
swer to some whisper of hers, * Con- 
found his ugly carcase, the bag is too 
small—let us leave him now, Anabell, 
hell make no noise, and [il truss him 
up, and give hima passage in the mid- 
watch ;? and accordingly the cabin 
was again locked up as before. After 
all this you may easily suppose, mates, 
that long before the appointed time, 
Oliver was at his post, and hadn't 
waited long ere he heard the skipper, 
attended as before, softly unlock Mo- 
relle’s cabin, and go in—then he heard 
him using an axe, d’ye see, as thof 
he’d been cutting up junk—and then 
he heard them slowly and cautiously 
dragging something weighty along the 
deck, and the cabin windows quietly 


opened ; but he heard nothing more, * 


having to cut his stick that same mo- 
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ment, for fear of Oram coming on 
deck and finding the after-hold open, 
you know. However, it would appear 
there was little danger of his doing so 
at that time, having seemingly other 
fish.to fry ; for after waiting a while 
in his birth, and dousing part of his 
rigging, Oliver went upon deck, where 
he found everything quiet,—all the 
watch being asleep, except the mate 
who kept reckoning, and the man at 
the wheel. ‘ Hollo, old boy,’ cries 
the mate to Oliver,‘ what the devil’s 
turned you out so early? I’d think, 
for my part, you'd been as well in your 
hammock ?’ To this, d’ye see, Oliver 
made some reply or other ; but that, 
and a great deal more talk they had 
together, I must pass over, for I’ve for- 
got it—Lord! Lord! could you but 
have heared old Oliver tell it, how he 
would have scared you!—I can only 
recollect that the mate told bim that 
for certain there was some devilry go- 
ing forward in the cabin, for that just a 
short time before, the night being un- 
commonly quiet, having heard the creak 
of the cabin windows opening, he had 
gone to the stern, and looking cunning- 
ly over, he beheld the skipper and 
Madame Morelle pushing something 
like a well-filled bread-bag out of ’em, 
which fell heavily into the deep, and 
disappeared like a shot; ‘and ever 
since,’ continued the mate to Oliver, 
‘he has done nothing else but bundle 
up and down the cabin-ladder there for 
water and has been knocking about 
the mops like the devilin a gale of 
wind. He told me, indeed,’ says the 
mate to Oliver, ‘ that being unable to 
sleep after turning in, he had got up 
for the purpose of giving the infected 
cabin a rousing up, as he didn’t like to 
hazard any of his cabin-boys’ lives in 
the doing of it.—But I believe all this 
to be a lie, d’ye see,’ says the mate, 
‘for I never yet saw Jerry so fond of 
doing anything, far less such a nasty 
job as the cleaning out of a dead man’s 
cabin, No, no, in faith he must have 
some other rig in his eye, in all this 
midnight industry,’ said the mate, 
“ particularly when he is assisted in it 
by his fancy article. I only wish to 
God, Oliver, there mayn’t be some- 
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thing foul in all this scrubbing.’ To 
all this you may swear Oliver made no 
teply, but bidding the: mate good bye, 
he returned to his birth, and turned in, 
thoroughly convinced in his own mind 
that Morelle had been murdered some- 
how or other. 


“ Well, my lads, this here Morelle 
being once out of the ship, and every- 
thing going on in a more quiet and or- 
derly way, matters, d’ye see, assumed 
a more lively appearance, and the good 
old Benjamin, cutting through it with 
life and spirit, was soon at her des- 
tination. Here, having taken in some 
hundreds of them black devils as work 
in the plantations, with ivory and gold 
dust, they sailed once more on their 
return to the West Indies ; and then 
began the rig of which I were talking 
to Davis there just now. [ really 
can’t say, asT never heard, whether 
there was any unusual appearance 
made in the cabin of a night or morn- 
ing—if there was, they kept it to 
themselves, d’ye see, like many oth- 
er things; but this one was certain, 
that now as they approached the spot 
where belike the deed was committed, 
the ghost of Morelle seemed to meet 
them half-way, and grew very trouble- 
some, making a regular trip of the 
decks every middle watch, and_play- 
ing the very devil in frightening all 
hands. It stuck to no particular part 
of the hooker,mind me,as a fellow might 
have supposed ; but was sometimes 
seen walking forward, sometimes aft, 
and sometimes, for all the world as he 
had been alive, it would make a start 
away to some one or other of the tops, 
or disappear through the hold gratings 
amongst the negurs. Oliver told me 
he saw it once quite close to him and 
some others as were talking together ; 
and he described it to be a tall figure, 
rigged out in white gear, with its head 
muffled up, which moved slowly along, 
carrying a bread-bag all over, blood 
under its arm, which it stopped and 
displayed to all whom it passed; and 
when it vanished, which it did often in 
a twinkling, you’d have heard strange 
noises,as thof it were the clang of forge- 
hammers, or the rattling of chains, mix- 
ed with loud peals of wild unearthly 
laughter, dismal shrieks, and low hol- 


low groans. 
ten, and so frightened young and old, 
that duty seemed ohce more to have 
come to an end, seeing the never a 
hand would stir bis stumps to do any- 
thing with cheerfulness after sunset ; 
and though Captain Oram and his 
mate did what they could in the jeer- 
ing and chiding way, to knock this 
same terror out of them, all would not 
do; and so, d’ye see nothing was done 
that wasn’t forced, and what they’d 
obliged tolend a hand to themselves. 
Now what made all this the worse was 
the coming on of bad whether ; for by 
this time the season was far advanced, 
and little else was to be expected, you 
know. It is an easy guess story, then, 
my lads, to know whata sad taking 
the poor old Benjamin must have been 
in, having thus to encounter the heavy 
squalls, worse seas, and thunder and 
lightning storms of the tropics,with nev- 
er a willing hand on board her to assist 
in the keeping of her snug. Captain 
Oram, his mates, and a few stout hearts 
more, to be sure, did do wonders, and 
worked fora while like jolly fellows, 
who feared neither ghosts nor devils ; 
but it was impossible they could hold 
out so for ever, you know ; and as the 
weather continued still in the same 
unsettled way, they soon began to fag 
and fall off, through sheer want of sleep 
and hard work. 


“ They were in this hard-up and 
dreary way one dismal, rainy, and 
squally night, and the few hands that 
would work, after making the old 
hooker as snug as they could, had just 
thrown themselves on the deck, under 
a tarpauling, in order to snatch a mo- 
mentary repose, when the mate of the 
watch was roused to attention by a 
strange, hollow, and uncommon harsh 
voice, singing out from the maintop— 
On deck, there! Now you must 
know, my lads, that this same mate 
was nove of your shilly-shally shore- 
bred fellows who start at mere trifles, 
but a regular thorough-bred sea goer, 
and had besides the character of having 
as bold a heart and as sound a head as 
ever the port of Liverpool produced ; 
but what argufies all that, when one’s 
taken by surprise—and so, d’ye see, 
whether or not the ghost story had 


All this occurred so of-. 
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come into his head, I’ll not say, thof 
it’s likely enough ; but he were just 
standing firmly gazing on the top, wait- 
ing to see whether the bright sheets of 
lightning, which ever and anon were 
streaming athwart the horizon, would 
let him see who it was that were thus 
bawling before he would answer, when 
the same voice sung out a second time, 
On deck, there / still louder than be- 
fore. He immediately roused his 
watch-mates, and had just begun to tell 
them the story, when all hands were 
astounded with horror, with hearing 
On deck, there! bawled out a third 
time in a most thundering manner. 
“ What do you want ?” cried the man 
at the wheel ; when he was answered 
with a peal of the wildest and loudest 
laughter arising in the top, which seem- 
ed to sail away and die in the breeze. 
As soon as they had recovered them- 
selves from the fright, for they neither 
heard nor saw anything more that night, 
they mustered their hands, and found 
all presant, excepting the Captain, who 
had stowed himself away below. 


“Well, my lads, yon needn’t fear 
but all this here story was fully and 
faithfully conned over to all hands by 
those who kept the watch; and if 
things were bad before, you may swear 
that it made them no better; every 
soul being now convinced that the 
ghost of Morelle haunted the ship,— 
and the devil of it was, no one either 
had the pluck to speak to it, or knew 
how to get rid on’t. Some stout hearts 
there were, indeed, who seemed to 
think the story all a bamm, and even 
volunteered to go and sit in the top an- 
til the ghost made its appearance : but, 
avast, there, the nearer the time ap- 
proached, the more their courage gave 
way, and the watch were jeering the 
arrival of the last of these bravaders on 
deck, when the old thundering voice 
sung out as usual, On deck, there ! 

“ ¢ Blast my eyes and limbs !” cried 
a forecastleman, jumping to the rigging, 
‘but Pll see this same bawler, be he 
the devil himself; though I strongly 
suspect that ’tis some frolicsome whore- 
son making game of us all the time. 
Hark’ee, maties, keep a bright eye on 
the lee rigging there, that no man slides 
down, while I go aloft and examine 
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the top.’ He had just begun to ascend 
the rigging, when the same wild and 
awfully loud voice sung out a second 
time, On deck, there! ‘ Ay, ay,’ re- 
plied the undaunted forecastleman, re- 
doubling his speed, ‘ ll be with you 
directly, my hearty; and if you’ré 
what I suspect you to be, the devil a 
rope’s end in the hooker shall be heavy 
enough to lace your shoulders with.’ 


“ He had now got his head barely 
above the top rim, and what he saw, 
Heaven only knows; but with the 
eyes of all the watch anxiously fixed 
upon him, he gave a dreadful scream 
of horror, let go his hold, and rolled 
right overboard,—while, for the third 
time, On deck, there! resounded in 
all their ears, succeeded as before with 
the same wild laughter, mingled with 
shrieks and groans. ‘ Heaven have 
mercy upon us!’ cried the mate, as 
the awful sounds died away, ‘ for this 
is no fool’s trick.’ 

“ The melancholy fate of this brave 
lad, who was beloved by all hands, en- 
tirely put an end to all duty and sub- 
ordination ; so that the following day, 
the never a he of them all would enter 
the main-top, even in day-light, with- 
out the Captain, or some one of his 
mates along with them; and when 
night came on, it was only by the Cap- 
tain assuring them that he would keep 
the first and middle watches himself, 


that he could contrive to muster a suf- ~ 


ficient nnmber to agree to keep it along 
with him. 

“ Accordingly, Capt. Oram, accom- 
panied by Madame Morelle, kept the 
decks the whole of the first watch, du- 
ring which every thing was quiet and 
orderly. Eight bells were struck and 
gone, and he was just standing before 
her, advising her to go below, as the 
dew was beginning to be cold and chilly, 
when the whole deck again resounded 
with the usual cry of On deck, there! 
which whether it were the sound of 
that wild voice, or the sudden shock, 
seemed completely to paralyze all the 
powers of Madame Morelle, who im- 
mediately gave aloud shriek, and fell 
back into the arms of a female negress, 
her attendant, in a faint. As for Oram, 
he seemed to get rank raving mad on 
instant ; for leaving his wench to look 
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after herself, he sprung forward, and 
with eyes flashing fury on the top, he 
sung out, Hilioah / 

** By the Lord,lads, he hadn’ to wait 
for an answer. 

“ Stand from under ! was the terri- 
ble response. 

“ Let fall and be d—d ! cried the 
intrepid Oram, and immediately a 
Bread Bag was precipitated to the deck, 
streaming in blood, the mouth of which 
bursting open, a human head rolled 
out, and lay at his feet, which all the 
watch could recognize as that of the 
unfortunate Morelle. Oram gazed at 
the mangled remains for an instant, 
with a countenance in which horror, 
desperation, and madness, were strong- 
ly depicted, then cried, ‘ Hell and the 
devil! are you there again?—Away, 
away, blast you! away, and be food 
to the first shark that meets you!’ In 
saying which, he first made the ghastly 
head spin from his kick like a foot- 
ball, then clutched like a fury on the 
Bloody Bread-Bag, and, with a strength 
almost supernatural, made it fly over 
the lee gangway. He now ran aft to 
where the doctor and some others were 
assisting the recovery of Madame Mo- 
relle, roaring out, ‘ Anabell, my dear 
wench, I have given him a passage 
again, and he’ll bother us no more— 


Original Poetry. 


What ! is she dead—fairly stone dead? 
Have I done all this—Have I commit- 
ted murder and thrown my hopes of 
Heaven at my heels for naught !—then 
die, Jerry, die and be’-—and he instant- 
ly fell flaton the deck, ina state of 
complete insensibility. They were 
both taken below; a fever was the con- 
sequence : and before they recovered, 
the Benjamin arrived at her port, and 
Oliver was one of the first to leave 
her. 

“ Now, my lads, pray what d’ye 
think of my old ship-mate’s story ! 
wouldn’t it convince any fellow of any 
sense at all, that murder will not hide 
on ship-board, and that the ghost will 
never cease to haunt and flipper round 
the body, until it bas got Christian 
burial >—What say you, Davis, eh >— 
for I'see you are ‘smuggling a laugh, 
and be d—d to you.’ 

Nothing was ever more true; for 
Edward having hitherto succeeded with 
great difficulty in restraining his risible 
faculties, no sooner received this half 
good-humoured interrogation, than his 
mirth overleaped all bounds, and he 
now laughed away so heartily and so 
highly to the satisfaction of the mirth- 
loving Mahony, that he instantly join- 
ed in the chorus, to the infinite aston- 
ishment of the chagrined story-teller. 





(New Mon.) 


THE HARP OF ZION. 


OH ! how art thou fallen, thou City of God! 

He hath stricken the crown from thy brow with his rod— 
On thy neck is the yoke—on thy garment a stain— 

And the Lion of Judah hath bow’d to the chain! 


The phial of wrath on thy forehead was pour’d, 

Thou hast shrunk from the withering glance of the Lord ; 
Like the gourd of the Prophet, thy beauty is gone, 

And thy cedars are blasted on proud Lebanon! 


Thy temples are ruins—thine altars o’erthrown— 
On the Hill of thy strength is the Infidel’s throne; 
And the wreck of thy glory, where’er it is hurl’d, 
Is the scoff of the Gentiles—the scorn of the world! 


O turn thee, our God! let thy mercy awaken, 

And smile on thy Zion—deserted, forsaken ! 

Let the light of thy glory on Solyma burst 

And its lightning-glance wither her foes to the dust ! 


Oh, Zion! his smile shall dawn on thy night 
Of sorrow and shame with a heavenly light,— 
As the burst of the sun-beam comes over the sea, 


When the dark cloud has past, and the thunder-storms flee. 
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MARCO BOTZARI, 
THE ACHILLEES OF THE MODERN GREEKS. 


nue Greeks have just sustained the 
™ bitterest Joss which has befallen 
them during the whole of their short, 
but brilliant contest with the enslavers 
of their country. Marco Botzari, the 
Achilles of their cause—the Achilles in 
all things but his invulnerability—has 
perished prematurely in the flower of 
his age and his fame; and has left 
none behind him that can adequately 
supply his place. They have still ma- 
ny excellent leaders ; but none who 
unite into one noble whole the various 
admirable qualities possessed by that 
distinguished person. 

The following is extracted from the 
Morning Chronicle, which purports to 
give the substance of a fetter just re- 
ceived from Missolonghi :— In the 
neighbourhood of Valto the Greeks had 
again assembled in considerable force, 
made a most determined resistance,and 
compelled the invaders to take the di- 
rection of Carpanesi. ‘The Suliotes, 
having marched upon this place, and 
having been joined by other chiefs as 
they advanced, came up with the bar- 
barians on the evening of the 8th of 
August ; and on the next morning, by 
one of those daring movements for 
which this nation of Christians has al- 
ways been so justly celebrated, they 
gained a great victory over the ‘Turkish 
army. During this memorable engage- 
ment Marco Botzari placed himself at 
the head of four hundred of his country- 
men, penetrated to the centre of a col- 
umn of five thousand of the enemy, and 
by his example infused the greatest 
confidence into his small but determin- 
ed phalanx of Suliotes. He was se- 
verely wounded in the groin, but con- 
cealed his situation until, in the heat of 
the action, he received a musquet-ball 
in the head, and instantly fell, &.” 

“ Another account states, that Mar- 


co Botzari penetrated to the tent of the 


Pacha himself, whom he slew, but was 
wounded by a black servant, faithful to 
the Pacha, while he was exhibiting the 
head to his soldiers.” 

As there is, unhappily, no reason to 








doubt the fact of the death of this dis- 
tinguished patriot, it may be interesting 
to our readers, and, what is of even 
more importance, it may serve the al- 
most sacred cause which he espoused, 
if we give a slight notice of his public 
life and character : and we do this the 
rather, as we have reason to believe 
that the source from whence we derive 
our information is the only one at pres- 
ent in this country that is capable of 
supplying it. 

Marco Borzart was the son of the 
celebrated Kitzo Botzari, a member of- 
one of the principal families of Sulei, 
and a head of his tribe during their 
long war with the late Ali Pacha. 
When this war was terminated, by the 
fall of Sulei into the hands of thePacha, 
Kitzo Botzari retired to the Ionian 
Islands ; but Marco, the subject of this 
notice, remained in Albania, with sev- 
eral other members of bis family, and 
lived for some time in the most entire 
obscurity. During this period, no cir- 
cumstances occurring to call forth any 
peculiar traits of character, nothing was 
noted of him but that he was a young 
man of great personal courage, and 
with high notions of justice and honour.. 
A trifling anecdote will here illustrate 
his views on the latter points. A par- 
ticular friend of Marco was playing at 
cards with two persons who were in 
the service of Ali Pacha, at the time 
the latter was at Prevesa; and this 
friend, in conjunction with one of the 
other players, had contrived to mark 
the cards, and thus make a certainty 
of winning thethird. But Marco, who 
was present, and observed what had 
been done, openly noticed it; saying, 
‘“‘ There is no true vietory, my friend, 
but that which is gained by fair skill 
and open courage.” 

It was at the time Ali Pacha was re- 
duced to the last extremity, when be- 
sieged in Joannina, (in the latter end 
of the year 1820) that Marco Botzari 
first began to distinguish himself as a 
warlike leader of his countrymen, the 
Suliotes. At this epocha the Suliotes 
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had leagued themselves with Ismael 
Pacha, the successor of the deposed 
Ali, in the hope of recovering their 
country, which the latter had conquer- 
ed from them. In this league, under 
the command of his uncle Noto Botzari, 
chief head of the Suliote tribe, Marco 
led several bold and successful attacks 
against the troops of Ali—chasing 
them to the very gates of the fortress 
of Joannina. This league, however, 
was almost immediately broken, on the 
discovery that Ismael Pacha,—jealous 
of the Suliotes once more gaining any 
head in Greece,—bhad actually employ- 
eda company of his Albanian troops 
to take the field in the rear of the little 
tribe of Sulei, for the purpose, if possi- 
ble, of extirpating them altogether. 

On the discovery of this perfidy, the 
Suliotes made common cause with Ali 
Pacha against the ‘Turks ; and in this 
league Marco displayed, from time to 
time, the most conspicuous military 
talents, and became the terror of all the 
Pachas, and of the Albanians. On one 
occasion, in particular, with a little 
troop of about thirty followers alone, he 
succeeded in dislodging Hassan Pacha, 
of Negroponte, from the village of Stri- 
vina, in the plain of Arta. And on 
another occasion, with a very inferior 
force, he defeated and took prisoner a 
Bey of Gregaria, at the foot of some 
mountains near Joannina. 

Again, when the town of Arta was 
occupied by the expedition consisting 
of mixed troops—Greeks and Mahom- 
medan Albanians—who were acting 
for Ali Pacha, Marco, with a little 
troop of twenty-five men only, night 
after night attacked the fortified dwel- 
ling of Combotti, which is a place of 
great strength, and in which was. post- 
ed the Hasnadar (treasurer) of Chour- 
shid Pacha, and Soultzo Kersea, with 
200 men ; and not a night passed that 
the enemy did not lose several men, 
either by the boldness and suddenness 
of his attacks, or by his dexterity in 
picking them out with his musquet 
through the windows. and other acces- 
sible points of the place. Twice, also, 
he set fire to the building ; and had 
nearly succeeded in mining and blow- 
ing it up. 

On the defection of the Mahomedan 
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Albanians, which happened shortly af- 
ter this, he retired with his own coun- 
trymen to the mountains of Sulei. 


At the period now alluded to, the 
distinguished talents and reputation of 
Marco Botzari had acquired for him 
the particular notice of Prince Mavro- 
cordato, and the uses to which he ap- 
plied the influence which these gave 
him, immediately cemented a friend- 
ship between the two leaders ; and at 
the time that the general rising of the 
Greeks against their ‘Turkish oppres- 
sors took place, Marco was the first to 
submit himself to the regular govern- 
ment that was formed, and to use his 
almost resistless influence with his 
countrymen to induce them to follow 
his example. When it is considered 
that Marco was (unlike his brother 
Constantine) an entirely uneducated 
man; inthe flower and heat of his 
youth ; at the summit of a well-earned 
fame ; and with unbounded influence 
over the sentiments and conduct of his 
countrymen ; his thus laying aside all 
personal and ambitious views, and sub- 
mitting himself wholly and uncondi- 
tionally to a new-formed government, 
—seeking and desiring to hold no high- 
er station in it than that of an humble 
agent in fulfilling its plans for achiev- 
ing the liberties of his country,—evin- 
ces a self-devotion and simplicity of 
character rarely to be met with even 
under circumstances which might seem 
more likely to call it forth. 

When Sulei was invested by a for- 
midable Turkish force, and every av- 
enue of entrance or escape was shut up, 
Marco, who was there, contrived, with 
a very few of his countrymen, to effect 
a passage through the ‘Turkish camp, 
and to reach Messolongio ; where, af- 
ter having collected more troops, he 
took up a position at Plaka, and the 
memorable battle fought on that spot 
again testified his extraordinary skill, 
valour, and devotion. He fought sword 
in hand for a great length of time a- 
gainst a party of Mahomedan Albani- 
ans ; when, after having killed several 
of their officers, and been himself se- 
verely wounded, he lost his horse and 
baggage, and was again compelied to 
retire to Messolongia. 

When the Suliotes afterwards made 
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terms with their besiegers, he was at 
Messolongio ; and though aware of the 
critical situation in which they were 
placed, he did not disapprove of their 
resolution to submit themselves condi- 
tionally to their enemies, yet he refused 
to follow their example and retire with 
them, as he might have done with hon- 
our, but resolved to remain with Prince 
Mavrocordato, conscious that if he had 
left him, he would have lost that most 
efficient support which he derived from 
the opinions of his fellow-countrymen 
as to the state of their cause, and that 
the edifice of liberty, which seemed to 
be just rising from its foundation, ce- 
mented by the blood of his fellow- 
soldiers, would again fall to pieces and 
go to nought. He therefore sent away 
his family to Aneona, to avoid the im- 
portunities which they were urging up- 
on him, and linked himself, for better 
for worse, to the fortunes ef Mavrocor- 
dato and his suffering country. 


The most successful, distinguished, 
and important epoch of Marco’s ex- 
ploits was that which included the 
siege and storming of Messolongio by 
the Turks. At this period, when the 
town was invested on all sides by a 
Turkish army of fifteen thousand men, 
he still kept possession of the weak 
outskirts (for they do not deserve the 
name of fortifications) in company with 
his friend Mavrocordato, and with a 
body of no more than 300 men—both 
of them determining to perish in the 
ruins of the town, rather than willingly 
abandon it. And it may, perhaps, be 
attributed to this determination, that 
the cause of Greece at present bears an 
aspect of hope instead of despair. In 
this campaign, with the aid of some 
slight reinforcements, they occasioned 
the Turks a loss of 3000 men, and 
finally saved the town. This latter 
event was effected purely by a piece of 
personal valour and conduct on the 
part of Marco Botzari. The Turkish 
troops had assaulted Messolongio, and 
actually gained possession of the out- 
posts of the town,—overpowering for 
a time the chief body of troops under 
the command of Botzari, and compel- 
ling them to retire to the shore and en- 
deavour to escape in their boats, &c. 
Marco was compelled to follow them 





in this extremity ; but he determined 
to make one gallant effort to rally them, 
which entirely succeeded. While they 
were retiring precipitately, he rushed 
in among them, flourishing his sword 
and shouting Hurra! and gave them 
to believe that their fellows had repuls- 
ed the Turks, and that they were fling- 
ing themselves from the walls into the 
ditch. His troops rallied at these 
sounds ; he again placed himself at 
their head and led them unexpectedly 
on the enemy, and the place was final- 
ly abandoned by the Turks, leaving 
behind them an immense booty in ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and baggage of 
great value. 

Botzari was in no instance known to 
avail himself even of the fair spoils 
that were taken from the enemy, but 
suffered them all to be divided among 
his men, with whom, however, he in- 
variably shared the dangers and hard- 
ships of the campaign, being neither 
armed, attired, or fed in any way diffe- 
rent from them. It is also well known 
that he has often refused large bribes 
offered him by the enemy, if he would 
retire into the Fenian Islands. Once, 
in particular, at Messolongio, 500 
purses* were offered him if he would 
quit the place. The person from whose 
lips these notices of his life are collect- 


ed, was informed of the above through © 


an unquestionable channel. 

But the mast prominent and striking 
illustration that can be offered of the 
pure patriotism that actuated Botzari in 
all his views, is perhaps to be found in 
the following fact :—the father of 
Marco (Kitzo Botzari) was extremely 
obnoxious to Ali Pacha, on account of 
his -being one of the heads of the Suliote 
tribes, against which Ali had so long 
made war. It was mentioned, in the 
commencement of this paper, that, on 
the fall of Sulei into the hands of Ali, 
Kitzo Botzari retired to the Ionian 
Islands. Shortly after this period, Ali 
made several underhand attempts on 
the life of Kitzo, one of which at last 
succeeded. Having occasion to leave 
the islands, and come to Arta, he was 
there privately shot by an agent of Ali. 
At the time the Greeks first rose on 


* A purse is 500 Turkish piastres, or a- 
bont £10 sterling. 
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their oppressors, this agent in the death 
of Marco’s father, (one Capitan Gogo, 
of Tzumeska) was considered as an 
important aid to the cause, but he was 
reluctant to come forward in conjunc- 
tion with Marco, knowing that the lat- 
ter was aware of the part he had taken 
(by the order of Ali) in the death of 
his father. But Marco voluntarily 
sought an interview with this person, in 
which he assured him that this was an 
epoch at which he had thought it ne- 
cessary to dismiss from his breast all 
passions but the love of country ; and 
he urged him to do the same ; adding, 
“ Tt was not you who killed my father, 
it was Ali.” And he actually endeav- 
oured to bring about a marriage between 
some branches of their respective tami- 
lies, in order to strengthen the bond of 
union which he wished to exist between 
them on this occasion. 

Only one more anecdote will be ad- 
ded, in illustration of the personal cool- 
ness and intrepidity of this distinguish- 
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ed chieftain. The relater of the fore- 
going was one day dining at the head- 
quarters of Marco’s uncle, at Arta, and 
after dinner he was walking alone in 
the town with Marco, when several 
balls from the Turkish batteries fell at 
a very short distance from them. While 
the relater (who is no soldier) was en- 
deavouring to conceal his sense of the 
danger that seemed to surround them, 
Marco observed laughingly, and point- 
ing to the balls, ‘* You see these are 
the only kind of apples the Turks 
would send us for our dessert.” 

Marco Botzari was, at the period of 
his death, not more than 30 or $1 
years of age, stout, but of low stature, 
with extremely fine bright black eyes, 
dark complexion, and a countenance 
altogether highly animated and expres- 
sive. [is arms consisted of a musquet, 
a sabre, and a Turkish knife, and one 
small pistol of extremely inferior 


quality. 
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ODE TO A MOUNTAIN TORRENT. 


From the German. 


BY GEORGE OLAUS BORROW. 


How lovely art thou in thy tresses of foam; 
And yet the warm blood in my bosom grows chill, 
When, yelling, thou rollest thee down from thy home, 
Mid the boom of the echoing forest and hill. 
The pine-trees are shaken,—they yield to thy shocks, 
And ag their vast ruin wide over the ground 5 
s 


The roc 


fly before thee,—thou siezest the rocks, 


And whirl’st them like pebbles contemptuously round. 
The sun-beams have cloth’d thee in glorious dyes, 

They streak with the tints of the heavenly bow 
Those hovering columns of vapour that rise 

Forth from the bubbling cauldron below. 
But why art thou seeking the ocean’s dark brine? 

If grandeur makes happiness, sure it is found 
When first from the depths of the reek-girdled mine 

Thou boundest, and all gives response to thy sound. 
Then haste not, O Torrrent, to yonder dark sea, 

For there thou must crouch beneath Slavery’s rod ; 
Here thou art lonely, and lovely, and free,— 

Free as an angel, and strong as a god. 


True, it is pleasant, at eve or at noon, 

To gaze on the sea, and its far-winding bays, 
When ting’d with the light of the wandering moon, 

Or red with the gold of the mid-summer rays ; 
But, Torrent, what is it, what is it,—behold 

That lustre as nought but a bait and a snare ; 
What is the summer-sun’s purple and gold 

To him who breathes not in pure freedom the air ? 
O pause for a time,—for a short moment stay ; 

till art thou streaming,—my words are in vain ; 

Oft-changing winds, with tyrannical sway, 

Lord there below on the time-serving main ! 
Then haste not, 0 Torrent, to yonder dark sea, 

For there thou must crouch beneath Slavery’s rod ; 
Here thou art lonely, and lovely, and free,— 

Free as angel, and strong as a god. 














EDINBURGH AND QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 
(Europ. Mag.) 


innovation of the Edinburgh Re- 
view attracted the attention of the pub- 
lic, and weaned the general attachment 
from the then standard works of criti- 
cism (the Monthly and Critical Re- 
views), which had been hallowed by 
time, and exalted in the estimation of 
the republic of letters by the contribu- 
tions of Johnson, of Smollett, and of 
the literary phalanx of that distinguish- 
ed era. 

The plan upon which theEdinburgh 
Review was first given to the public 
was, at least in one respect, admirably 
calculated to benefit the community, 
and seemed indeed to have been ren- 
dered absolutely necessary to the im- 
proved spirit of the times, and by the 
great accessions to knowledge which 
had been made to all classes of the pub- 
lic within the preceding half century. 
At the period when the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews were at their zenith, 
the line of demarcation between the 
literary world, and the public in gene- 
ral, was by far more distinctly marked 
than it is at present. Literary men in 
England were then extremely numer- 
ous, but there was no gradation from 
what was then called literary people to 
an exceeding low degree of knowledge 
with which the middle classes of Eng- 
lish society were then satisfied, but 
which would now scarcely satisfy peo- 
ple of avery inferior rank. — At that 
period science and literature, as well as 
philosophy, were confined to profes- 
sional persons, or to those whose 
wealth or rank rendered the cultivation 
of the mind a matter of ordinary rou- 
tine and necessity,or to those whose in- 
dividual superiority of intellect render- 
ed it an object of desire ; the rest of 
the community were satisfied with the 
degree of education necessary for the 
common purposes of life, or for grati- 
fying the vacuities of leisure with works 
of fiction or other light amusement. 
Reviews at that period were therefore 
addressed to the literary part of the 
community, and related, generally 
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speaking, to works of consequence ; 
whilst the great body of the people 
were left to seek their amusement in the 
current works of the day, which the 
reviewers hardly condescended to no- 
tice, or noticed briefly in a sort of Ap- 
pendix. But from the dawn of the 
American Revolution our countrymen 
began to press forward into another 
rank in the scale of social existence. 
What had bitherto been considered as 
the lower ranks of seciety now began 
to aspire to that education, which had 
previously been considered as the al- 
most prescriptive right of the higher 
circles ; the public mind became no 
longer satisfied with the ephemeral 
novels of a circulating library, but a 
demand arose for analytical works of 
criticism at once sound and adapted to 
well educated, rather than to learned 
people. The middle and even many 
of the lower orders of society began to 
feel an unusual interest in public affairs, 
and a periodical work which in an eru- 
dite, but yet popular manner, should 
discuss the most material subjects of 
the day, and enter upon the yet ontrod- 
den field of statistical politics, was sure 
to meet with a considerable degree of 
public attention and support. The 
Edinburgh Review, in its plan of adap- 
ting its critiques to the taste of the day, 
did not renounce the design of giving 
occasional critiques upon abstruse sub- 
jects ; and many of its articles evinced 
the most profound erudition as well as 
a high degree of natural talents ; and 
its numbers were rendered yet more 
valuable by its constant discussion of 
subjects of national importance. But 
unfortunately these latter subjects were 
always discussed in a spirit of party, 
rather than in a tone of philosophy ; 
and although that party might embrace 
the most enlarged, and enlightened 
views, although its feelings and senti- 
ments were in unison with the princi- 
ples of the constitution and with the 
most ennobling principles of our na- 
ture, yet the union of literature and 
party politics was in itself injudicious, 
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and people of sagacity did not scruple 
to anticipate from it the most disastrous 
consequences to the cause of science 
and of letters. As ifto verify these 
forebodings, the example of the Edin- 
burgh was, in 1809, followed by the 
Quarterly Review, launched complete- 
ly upon the principles of a party work. 
From the first appearance of the latter 
to the present day, every subject it has 
embraced, whether of science, of litera- 
ture, or of philosophy, has been view- 
through the medium of party feelings ; 
and what was once the cool, sequester- 
ed walks of the academy have been 


The Picturesque and Beautiful. 


lately assimilated to the agitated area 
of the forum. This spirit of the Quar- 
terly Review has produced its natural 
consequences ; the diffusion of more 
of party feeling throughout the pages 
of its rival; philosophy is obliged to 
yield, not to patriotism, but to her more 
ignoble adversary, party ; every sub- 
ject is distorted to answer the purposes 
of asect ; facts are often misstated ; the 
first and simple principles of ratiocina- 
tion are obscured, and the mind of the 
reader is led astray either by ingenious 


sophistry or by unintentional preju- 
iM. © «ee 8 8 











ON THE SOURCES OF THE PICTURESQUE AND BEAUTIFUL. 


(Extracted from Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


TF any one be at the trouble to con- 

sult the many wire-drawn and desul- 
tory treatises which have been put forth 
“ about and about” the Picturesque and 
Beautiful, he will find, I believe, that 
they all end, after many a weary cata- 
logue of things which are, or are not, 
picturesque or beautiful, in laying down 
as a sort of general rule, that pictur- 
esque objects are rough, beautiful ones 
smooth. Dilapidated buildings, inter- 
mingling trees, perturbed waters, are, 
say they, picturesque. Glassy lakes, 
regular architecture, smooth hills, and 
shaven lawns, are beautiful. Good— 
but why are we delighted with these 
things in such opposite and unaccount- 
able ways? Why do we call a regular- 
ly built palace beautiful, and yet not 
tolerate it ina picture (or scarcely so) 
until it had tumbled down, and is over- 
grown with ivy, and choked up with 
weeds and brushwood? Discuss unto 
me, good Book-maker, what is the 
cause of all this apparent contradiction. 
I know well enough it is no joke to 
call the Picturesque “ a picture askew ;” 
but want, farther, to know how this 
comes about—* the plain song of it ;” 
in short, why landscape painters and 
their admirers are contented to draw 
any object, natural or artificial, in the 
precise ratio of its worthlessness in all 
other respects :—Why they luxuriate 
in tumble-down temples, deserted mon- 
asteries, ill-grown trees, twisted shrubs, 
coarse grass, withered leaves, old-wom- 


en, broken pots, hoopless casks, trod- 
den-down corn, Shetland ponies, starv- 
ed Jackasses, with masters “ more rag- 
ged than Lazarus in the painted cloth!” 
A painter, like the owl in the fable, 
loves Sultan Mahmoud, because he can 
give him “ fifty ruined villages.” Now 
this cannot be all whim and caprice. 
Whole bodies of men would not thus 
run mad “ north-north-west” for noth- 
ing. ‘ There must be reason for it, if 
philosophy could find it out.” 

It seems to be a universal law of our 
nature, that we attain to pleasurable 
feelings through two opposite media. 
There is the excitement of unusual ex- 
ertion, mental or corporeal, or both 
mixed ; and there is the pleasure of un- 
expected ease or quiescence. The first 
should appear to consist in the delight 
of overcoming a more than ordinary 
difficulty ; the last in finding less diffi- 
culty than ordinary to overcome. This 
ig applicable, more or less, in some 
shape or other, to every description, 
probably, of mental and corporeal ac- 
tion. Thus we take pleasure in as- 
cending a mountain or climbing a rock 
from the difficulty overcome; and in 
skaiting, riding, or sailing, from the un- 
usual ease with which we move. In 
reading, we are pleased with subtle ar- 
gumentation, acute logic, or profound 
analysis, from the first principle, that 
of difficulty overcome; but with smooth 
poetry, or easy and familiar’ prose, 
from the unexpected quickness with 
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which the mind is led forward. The 
pleasure of riddles contrasted with that 
derived from those rhymes that are 
used as a “ memoria technica,” or ar- 
tificial memory, is an instance in point ; 
and of the same description is the 
pleasure received from hearing or 
playing difficult and complicated music, 
compared with that which arises from 
a flowing and simple air. It is need- 
less to multiply examples. ‘The gene- 
ral principle must, I think, be admitted 
to be true. Whether it may help us 
to a solution of the origin of the Pictur- 
esque and Beautiful—that is to say, of 
the modes of the different descriptions 
of pleasure which we draw from the 
contemplation of objects coming under 
those denominations, is the next in- 
quiry. 

In order to ascertain whether those 
principles elucidate the causes of the 
different sorts of pleasure, derivable 
from the view of certain objects called 
picturesque and beautiful, we must in- 
quire whether these objects generally 
are adapted to call up the feelings in 
question according to the principles 
supposed. Let us take an example. 
The most picturesque object, perhaps, 
in nature, isa tree. Why is it so? 
Because the distribution of its parts is 
so infinitely complicated and so won- 
derfully diversified, that the mind can- 
not,even by the longest-continued ef- 
forts, attain to a fall and complete idea 
and remembrance of them. No paint- 
er could ever delineate a tree, branch 
by branch, leaf by leaf. If he did, no 
Spectator could decide whether he had 
done soor not. Our most distinct idea 
of a tree is only general. We have 
little more than an outline. The:great- 
erand more superficial indentions of 
its foliage, its larger interstices of 
branch, its masses of shadow, and its 
most pervading hues, are enough for us. 
We are compelled to dump and sloven 
over a million of beautiful particulari- 
lies, exquisite minutenesses, which our 
apprehension is notmicroscopic enough 
to seize in the detail. In spite of our- 
Selves we make a daub of it even in 
imagination. Hence, in the contem- 
plation of masses of foliage there is a 
perpetual excitement and struggle of 
the mind to obtain a complete idea—a 
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constant approach with an impossibili- 
ty of reaching the desired goal. Dir- 
FICULTY, then, is the source of the Pic- 
turesque. Irregular vanity is its life: 
Regularity, plan, and method, are its 
antipodes. They constitute the essence 
of the opposite quality—the Beautiful 
—the term being, of course, used ina 
limited sense. 

Let us try to-elucidate this farther. 
T have said that the pleasure we derive 
from the contemplation of , objects 
which are styled Beautiful, as opposed 
to Picturesque, arises from the unex- 
pected ease and readiness with which 
we comprehend the distribution of 
their parts. Take regular architecture 
as a specimen. In the the largest and 
most complex edifice of Grecian or 
modern regular architecture, general 
simplicity and order are the ground- 
work. Let the minor parts be orna- 
mented as they will—let the details be 
ever so elaborate, ever so diversified, 
still the general design is at the first 
view fully present to the mind. Let 
any one look at the Parthenon, at St. 
Peter’s, at St. Paul’s, at Blenheim or 
Versailles, and he comprehends their 
plan at once. He perceives immedi- 
ately that the parts of these immense 
edifices answer to each other; tower 
to tower, wing to wing, pillar to pillar, 
window to window. He is struck with 
the triumph of order. He compre-_ 
hends at a single glance the distribu- 
tion of millions of tons of marble or 
freestone—the disposal of thousands of 
yards of complicate ornament. He 
lays out at once correctly in his mind 
acres of lawn and shrubbery—miles of 
terrace or parterre. This pleasurable 
sense of unexpected ease is the founda- 
tion of the Beautiful as contrasted with 
the Picturesque. ‘They are produced 
and reproduced by the alternate de- 
struction of each other. The introduc- 
tion of confusion is the origin of the 
first, and the remedy of that confusion 
is the origin of the second. 


Let us take, for instance, the most 
beautiful temple that Grecian architec- 
ture can boast. While perfect, it is no 
great. subject of a picture in the ab- 
stract. But let time work his will with 
it. Let the columns fall, let the roof 
shrink, let moss and decay and vio- 
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lence deform the stones, let trees and 
brushwood and long grass spring about 
it, and in it, and upon it—until every 
straight line be broken and all unifor- 
mity destroyed, and it is picturesque. 
It becomes so because the original reg- 
ularity of the plan is lost. We have 
to labour out the idea of its present 
state without assistance from its former 
beauty ; or with such assistance as 
impedes more than it helps. If the 
column on the right stands, that on the 
left is prostrate. If this pedestal is 
entire, that is broken. If the wall here 
is regular, there it is shrunk or shat- 
tered. Ifthis stone is smooth, that is 
rough. If this part is white, that is 
black. It is a chaos, a ruin,—and can 
only be pictured and retained in the 
mind by intense observance and _pro- 
longed contemplation. 

If this mode of trial be applied to 
other objects, it will be found to an- 
swer in the same manner. A ship, for 
instance, with her yards squared, her 
sails bent, and every rope entire, sail- 
ing ona smooth sea, at right angles 
with the line of vision, is as little pic- 
turesque as so complicated an object 
can well be. Wreck that same vessel, 
however. Let her lay obliquely on 
her keel, “ docked in sand.” See her 
when 


“Her mast has ta’en an angle with the sky, 
From which it shifts not.” 


Let her planks desert her ribs; her 
masts give way; her sails fly to tatters ; 
her stays be broken—while the _bil- 


lows, | 
“Curling their ruffian heads,” 


charge full speed upon her, and break 
over her at intervals; and she becomes 
at once the very pink of the Pictur- 
esque—the delight of painters—the 
horror of underwriters. 

In dress, the most beautiful and elab- 
orate uniform is not picturesque. Why 
is it notso? Precisely because it is a 
uniform; because one part presuppo- 
ses another. We knowit bya section. 
Tassel dangles after tassel; lapelle 
balances lapelle; shoulder-knot copies 
shoulder-knot ; 

“ Skirt nods at skirt; each button has a brother ; 

And half the collar but reflects the other.” 
Now, “ handy-dandy,” change-clothes 
—and “your tattered prodigal, just 
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come from swine-keeping, and eating 
draff and husks ”—is the very darling 
of the Picturesque ; and he is so, be- 
cause his wretchedness is not of a piece, 
like the other’s finery. There is no 
method in’t. ‘The entire stocking’on 
this leg does not ensure us against a 
torn one on the other, any more than 
the rent in this elbow necessarily pre- 
supposes a hole in that. He has no 
keeping about him, excepting a sort of 
medium tint of squalidity. ‘There is 
no fellowship in his patches. They 
are various in form and in hue, as 


“ Autumnal leaves 
In Vallombrosa,”’ 


His rags obey the winds, and them on- 
ly. His unkempt hair, untouched by 
powder or curling-iron, is “ of what 
colour it pleases God.” It would puz- 
zle a sanhedrim of tailors to makea fac- 
simile of him. He is beyond their 
hand—and so they deliver him over to 
Mr. Somebody, the artist, as material 
for the Picturesque. 


It would be useless to add to these 
examples. If difficulty of conception 
be the source of that pleasure which 
we take in contemplating picturesque 
objects, the reason of our preferring to 
see such objects delineated in a picture 
is obvious enough. It is, however, 
twofold in its nature. First, we are 
glad to see the difficulty of conceiving 
aceurately of irregular objects over- 
come so far, as to enable their being 
delineated correctly on paper or can- 
vass. And, secondly, in viewing the 
picture, we have a fainter repetition of 
the pleasure we derive from seeing the 
objects themselves. In addition to 
these reasons for preferring the Pictur- 
esque in painting, it is to be observed, 
that the regularly Beautiful loses much 
more of its effect when diminished. 
The actual mass seems to be necessary, 
to produce the surprise which we feel 
in understanding, and arranging at 
once in the mind, the proportions of a 
mighty but regular object. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is nothing in a picture; and 
yet it is as picturesque as most modern 
structures. In such drawings, we 
know there is no difficulty of execu- 
tion. We cannot forget the rules and 
compasses ; and the draughtsman be- 
comes a mere mechanist in our eyes. 




















In colouring, the same rules hold good. 
We may further observe of colours, 
that the most glaring are perhaps the 
least picturesque, from their being of 
unfrequent occurrence, in masses, in 
natural scenes. All the colours of a 
harlequin’s jacket, however, would not 
be picturesque if regularly disposed. 
To be so they must be thrown together, 
and intermingle as Nature and the Sea- 
sons mingle them. Why are autumnal 
tints the greatest favourites ? Because 
they are the most varied and capricious. 
The most complex figures, if we know 
them to be regular, are not picturesque. 
Nobody would apply the term to the 
flourishes on a bank-note, though their 
difficulty defy forgery. But they are 
only difficult do us. We see that, in 
fact, they are regular, and that we need 
only the key from the mechanic who 
cut them, to decipher them as easily 
as an intercepted dispatch. 


If we apply the principles here con- 
tended for to existing styles of architec- 
ture, they would seem to elucidate the 
reason of our preferring in a picture the 
Gothic tothe Grecian. ‘They explain, 
indeed, why, in fact, we dwell the 
longest upon a Gothic edifice, and es- 
pecially upon its interior. ‘The Goth- 
ic is an attempt to include the Pictur- 
esque in the Beautiful; and, to a cer- 
tain extent, it is a successful one. If 
we examine the exterior and general 
plan of a cathedral, for instance, we 
shall find it to be beautifully regular. 
The details, however, are artfully com- 
plicated into an apparent irregularity. 
Excepting at one point of view, they 
are calculated to seem irregular. The 
varied tracery—the bundles of slender 
pillars, the slender arches, branching 
over the lofty roofs in every direction— 
the ornamented windows—the broken 
lights—the crossing shadows—though 
in reality regular, yet form a composi- 
tion that at first impresses every mind 
with the idea of irregularity. This is 
the charm of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. We gaze upon it with an un- 
sated delight, which the most admirable 
Simplicity could never bestow. The 
eye, comprehending the whole, can yet 
never enumerate nor store up the ex- 
quisitely varied minutiz of which that 
Whole is composed. . It is like the infi- 
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nite divisibility of matter. We might 
as well attempt to count up the spark- 
ling atoms in a block of marble 
But the excitement is inexhaustible. 


In the reverse of this, we may dis- 
cover a further proof of the truth of 
these principles. As Gothic architec- 
ture, by including apparent disorder 
under external regularity, hides the 
Picturesque under the Beautiful; so 
there are certain objects, which, con- 
taining regularity under apparent Ir- 
regularity, include the Beautiful under 
the Picturesque. This depends upon 
the distance from which they are view- 
ed. Many towns are so situated, as to 
present, when seen from certain sta- 
tions, an outline the most picturesque 
possible. Draw nearer, and this gives 
way to the beautiful. We are enabled 
to fill up the outline, and find it in re- 
ality to cover objects of the opposite 
description—regular streets and regu- 
lar houses. This is the case with ma- 
ny regular towns built on uneven 
ground. From a distance we distin- 
guish only the tops of buildings, rising 
and falling capriciously—chimneys of 
unequal heights—-obscure shadows 
mingling and crossing—the whole pre- 
senting the appearance of a dark shape- 
less mass; and this is all. On the 
spot, we find tiers of houses, doors and 
windows, at regular distances ; in short, 





nothing but smooth mason-work— . 


straight lines, and right angles :—the 
distant sublimity of Edinburgh chang- 
ed into the elegance of Bath, or the 
patent transcendental neatness of New 
Lanark. 

I have already stated, that the prin- 
ciples attempted to be established, as 
the origin of eur sense of the Pictur- 
esque and Beautiful, are yet applicable 
to the explanation of other mental re- 
sults. I might stop here—but there is 
one other subject with which they ap- 
pear to me to be intermingled, of so 
enticing a nature, that, albeit it be 
something of a digression, it must be 
ventured. Digression you may haply 
call it, gentle reader; but I insist on 
its being a true and legitimate corolla- 
ry, legitimately appended to the solu- 
tion of the problem we have been puz- 
zling about solong. Could I do less 
— it being the grand subject of some of 
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the prettiest wranglings that ever gra- 
ced the annals of controversy, and 
which have been bandied by the pret- 
tiest mouths that ever betook them- 
selves to the dry and dusty calling of 
polemics ? It is that gentle breeze of 
doctrine which ruffles for a moment 
the silvery surface of female conversa- 
tion, only to make it sparkle the more, 
—the metaphysic of the toilet—the 
stumbling-block of the far-famed “ Par- 
liament of Love,” which defined it not 
—the subject which Anthony Count 
Hamilton has illustrated, but not ex- 
plained—the “ arcanum,” which “ Cu- 
pid’s Casuist,” in the spectator, failed 
to discover—the desideratum mazxi- 
mum—the physiognomical sTANDARD 
OF BEAUTY ! 


There is no subject, in the round of 
topics, that has been more dogmatized 
upon than this—howsoever many of 
these petitiones principit be “ of such 
sweet breath composed,” as might mol- 
lify even the shades of Acquinas or 
Duns Scotus into acquiescence ; though 
the “angelic doctor” himself might 
yield to something more angelic ; and 
the subtle logician confess the breath 
of beauty more subtle than the airiest 
refinements of the schools.—What is 
Beauty ?—No question has been put 
more frequently ; and what do we ob- 
tain by it?—An inventory ofa set of 
features which are called “ regular ;” 
but why they are called regular, or bow 
this regularity comes to be Beauty, we 
are not informed. We are referred by 
one to Greek statues; and, by another, 
to internal feelings. —“ ‘Then comes 
our fit again ;” for we find that the 
practice of mankind is unanimous nei- 
ther for the statues nor for the feelings. 
— What is beauty to a European, is de- 
formity to a Negro. Our idea of Beau- 
ty, then, in the abstract, is a prejudice 
rather than a principle ; and, as might 
be expected, events are perpetually 
clashing with it. Every day are our 
classical tastes shocked by some _here- 
tofore sensible young man falling in 
love with a face that would have given 
Phidias the spleen. We protest—we 
sneer—we storm—and in reply we get 
from the friends of the forlorn (if he 
have any) at once, anew view of the 


subject, and an addition to our phrase- 


ology, 
“The lady, though any thing but handsome, is 


agreeable.” 

This, to those who have seen her, pas- 
ses for a palliation of the offence: To 
those who have not, merely as the best 
that can be said under the unfortunate 
circumstances. The culprit himself, 
however, generally persists in his un- 
happy error; and, as the devil will 
have it, dies, at a good old age, a stub- 
born heretic. His derider, haply, 
marries a beauty, and tires of her in 
twelve months. What is the rationale 
of this ? The admiration of regularity 
was lessened, not heightened by Time. 
It was comprehended at once, and the 
mind had no further employment. The 
spells of the agreeable face, which was 
not handsome, Time touched not. Un- 
der the features, “not according to rule,” 
were included minor traits—outward 
and visible signs of inward and spiritu- 
al graces, which, varying as they meet 
with the occasion—now called forth 
by one event, now by another—pre- 
sented an inexhaustible field for admir- 
ing observation. ‘This is the charm of 
the “ Agreeable, as opposed to the 
Beautiful.” In the one, the mind is at 
once gratified by the most exact regu- 
larity ; in the other, perpetually exci- 
ted, by ever-varying traits, real or ap- 
parent, (are they ever not real?) of 
qualities in themselves admirable. The 
Agreeable in physiognomy, is to the 
Beautiful, what the Picturesque in pain- 
ting is to the Beautiful. They please 
upon the same principles. Rejoice, 
then, ye who, like me, have sometimes 


“ Found Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.” 
Make no more stumbling, unworthy, 
Touchstone-like excuses— 

“ An ill-favour’d thing, sir; but mine own.” 


Beat not your brains for Platonic apol- 
ogies which no one believes ; but assert 
at once, that what the world calls 
discord, is “ harmony not understood.” 
Cry “ tvpyxe,” and snap your fingers at 
controversy. Dare, 
“ as others use, 

To sport with Amarylis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair.” 

If I go on longer at this rate, I shall 
get taken for Don Juan in disguise. 
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(Blackwood’s Mag.) 
BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


“ In holiday time, when the ladies of London 
Walk out with their husbands, or think themselves undone.” 


“PY ARTLEMY FAIR” carries the 

prestige over all shows and exhi- 
bitions for September. Liston’s attrac- 
tion at the Haymarket flags; the Devil 
(tho’ at half-price) brings no money to 
the Lyceum ; and even the Rev. Mr. 
Irving (if he preached on a week-day) 
would chance to be shorn of one-half 
his congregation. 

But theSmithfield festivities commen- 
ced this year on Wednesday—an aus- 
picious beginning for his worship the 
Lord Mayor ; for, when proclamation 
is made on Monday or Friday, really, 
what between the mud and the mad 
bulls, his lordship is in a manner put to 
his trumps. By the way, it is time, we 
think, that some arrangement was come 
to upon this point. The beasts, or the 
buffoonery, one or other, on such an 
occasion, should give way. It is only 
two years ago that an unbred Essex 
calf interrupted Sir Newman Knowlys 
(the common-serjeant) in the middle of 
his exhortation ; the Lord Mayor’s own 
coach was menaced by a cow with a 
crumpled horn; the Remembrancer 
forgot everything but the care of his 
own safety ; and the Sword-bearer seem- 
ed the only man paratus of the party. 

But the last fair-day (that is, the 6th 
of September) is always the high day at 
Cow-Cross—when the swings, and the 
sausages, and the bluebottles, and the 
young women, are all in full buzz and 
activity. What a convocation of jug- 
glers and gingerbread bakers there are ! 
and what a collection of knaves and 
ninnies to admire them! They are 
fine things, past question, these shows. 
We doubt if Queen Mary, when she 
roasted the Protestants, ever attracted 
larger assemblies into Smithfield than 
now attend the roasting of pigs. And, 
in the way of legitimate spectacle, we 
maintain that the scene is a curiosity. 
Few situations would more bewilder a 
Stranger to London, than the being set 
down, about noon, at Smithfield bars 
on a Fair-day. Every sense is so as- 
sailed, and on every side, at the same 
moment! The eye becomes unsteady 





amid a variety of objects ; and has not 
time to pause for a second upon one, 
before it is caught up, willy-nilly, by 
another. In front, we see a company 
of comedians ; behind,a troop of horse- 
riders. Here, a grotesque fellow dan- 
ces upon a rope ; there, a motley ruf- 
fian curvets upon a wire. Then, the 
roar—the shout—the deafening, inces- 
sant, unrelaxing din, of twice ten thou- 
sand voices, in more than twice ten 
thousand keys! Of ravings, male and 
female—howlings, human and animat 
—whoopings, joyous and angry—be- 
sides noises non-descript, of wilful or 
accidental production, swelling and aid- 
ing the great general uproar !—'There 
are fruit-sellers, showmen, ballad-mon- 
gers, and pie-projectors ; dealers in 
toys, strong waters, porter, and pastry 5 
—fiddlers scrape, ginger-beer corks 
pop, children weep, and nurse-maids 
giggle! ‘Then comes the yelling of 
wild beasts—the swearing of their 
keepers—the creaking of wheels—the 
crashing of round-abouts—the ringing 
of bells—the blowing of horns—the 
whirling of rattles—and the cries of 
“ Take care of your pockets !” 


“'The smells are infinite in habit here - 


too.” Peppermint drops, and Sir Rob- 
ert Burnet’s best, prevail in the morn- 
ing ; but the frying-pans have it, we 
think, towards the heat of the day. If 
the cooks burn the meat,however, (as is 
reported of them )that would be foul play. 

There is a case upon the books— 
Squintum versus Blinkum—where a 
man was refused the prize for grinning 
thro’ a horse collar, on its being proved 
that he made use of verjuice, clandes- 
tinely, during the exhibition. We have 
our law, you see, reader, as well as our 
neighbours. But away with references 
to matters What brain in Bar- 
tholomew Fair can stand against the 
present appeals to its attention? Here, 
fortune lifts her bandage, and actually 
ogles you out of a “ lucky bag.”— 
“ This is the true lottery,” says the 
priestess, “ for people to adventure in. 
Here they are ; all blanks, and no pri- 
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zes !”——All prizes, and no blanks, she 
means to say ; but she speaks truth,for 
once, without knowing it. “ Will you 
try >—You will win a save-all. Dip 
again. You have got an extinguisher.” 
So provoking ! Things that one doesn’t 
want! There is a tea-caddy in the old 
lady’s basket too.—That there is, and 
has been every fair for the last 20 years. 
—Will you try no more? Then turn 
round ; for there isa fellow spitting fire 
close to your ear. See the rogue ! He 
is habited in “ flame-coloured taffeta” — 
powdered with soot, and perfumed with 
brimstone. Look! now again he vom- 
its ribbons by the yard! What versa- 
tility of talent! ‘Time was—“the good 
old times !”—when such a man_ would 
have been burned; but fashions are 
changed in all things. The most he 
can hope for now, is to be hanged ! 


Mercy on us, who is that female so 
loud upon our right? Of a surety, she 
must be the original woman who hired 
the devil to teach her to out-scold all 
her neighbours. Hark, how clear and 
shrill her tone! She has an Irish Co- 
lossus, and two dwarfs, by way of foil, 
to delight the eyes of the curious ; and 
(it is now noon) she has cried at this 
same rate since 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The Colossus is a terrible fellow 
indeed ! A man to take the wall of the 
Lord Mayor’s giants (Gog and Magog), 
if he met them. But they, as luck will 
have it, do not come tothe fair. Hark! 
the trader in tall men cries still. The 
exhibitor opposite has a speaking trum- 
pet ; but she drowns him completely. 
Now we catch what she says. “ The 
fortune-teller—the fortune-teller—the 
wonderful astrologer !—who knows ev- 
erybody’s thoughts as soon as they are 
told to him !—Oh ! he is sworn broth- 
er to the sun, and cousin-german to the 
moon by marriage. He sups every 
night on a dish of poached stars, and 
dips his sippets in the milky-way ! 
He ” No; there the lady of the 
Colossus strikes in again. 

“ And though the fiend to her 
Ycoupled were, 

She would him overmatch, 
I dare well sweare !” 

Then come the exhortations (to buy) 
of the chapmen and chapwomen—the 
occasional private communications be- 
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tween dealers, and comments from their 
customers. “ ‘Trade is slack this fair,” 
says a haberdasher, showing pincush- 
ions to a party—“people get cunninger 
and cunninger every year.”—So inter- 
esting an address must give rise to ob- 
servation. The house-maid “ does 
think, that the spiders build their webs 
stronger than they used to do ;” and the 
cook “recollects that she wike not caught 
a mouse these three weeks.”—Con- 
clude, with a contest upon the compar- 
ative merits of Punch and the new 
Fantoccini, and a doubt whether Mr. 
Richardson’s or Mr. Gyngell’s booth 
shall be visited next ;—decision final, 
against all four parties ; for the lions ! 
the lions ! are present,and in great force. 

Polito’s elephants “ keep their state” 
at Exeter-Change this year. ‘The Bo- 
nassus is gone to make some stay in 
Ireland ; where we hear, by the way, 
that he escaped from his keepers on the 
second day of his arrival ; but, running 
into one of the bogs, with which that 
country is said to abound, stuck, and so 
was caught. So, being unable to come 
himself, the Bonassus sent his whilom 
waiting-maid in the Strand—the female 
Salamander—a very strange lady, ac- 
cording to the description announced of 
her. ‘Her spirit is so hot, that her very 
face breaks out in pimples ! She fell 
into a pond once, and the water boiled 
when she was taken out! A “ partic- 
ular ballad” was made upon this last 
event, which still hangs against the car- 
avan she goes about in; with her 
portrait at the top, playing with two 
red-hot pokers ! 

Then, besides the Conjuror, and the 
Colossus, and the Lady deputed by the 
Bonassus, there were Mr. Beatbear’s 
beasts arrived from Birmingham, and 
Mr. Whistlewolf’s beasts from Man- 
chester ; and indeed almost all the wan- 
dering ferocity of the country was pres- 
ent, over and above the Esquimaux In- 
dians, who eat their meat raw, and little 
Mr. Van Lump, the Dutch pigmy, de- 
scribing a new plan of defence for the 
ports in Holland, by throwing a great 
quantity of Dutch cheeses into the sea, 
the maggots from which are to infallibly 
destroy enemies’ ships as fast as they 
can arrive. Then, if any were dispo- 
sed for such displays of pugnacity, there 
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was badger-baiting, and bears, provided 
near Long-Lane ; and, for those of gen- 
tler mood, dancing-rooms were fitted 
up round the corner by Barbican. 
There was to be a masked ball in 
the evening, too, which was expected to 
be very brilliantly attended, indeed :— 
tickets to be had at the most respectable 
chandlers’ shops in the neighbourhood. 
Upon the quality of the esculents ex- 
posed to sale, we confess we were puz- 
zled for some time how to determine. 
We had a misgiving at one moment that 
we ought to taste the sausages in person 
—non sibi sed mundo is our motto,and 
the world knows it. Had the effort 
been necessary, we were ready, and 
should have sacrificed ourselves ; but, 
upon mature consideration, we decided 
that we might swear in a taster for the 
peculiar service ; and, accordingly, we 
now speak from the testimony of a 
cockney lad, (we believe from Clerken- 
well,) who ate a whole pound of gin- 
gerbread-nuts, a quantity of sausages, 
three paste pigs, a basket of Banbury 
cakes, and several rolls and treacle, 
without appearing to sustain any mate- 
rial inconvenience. Not that we are 
quite sure, however, now all is done, 
whether this evidence is quite conclu- 
sive as to the eatables. Particular con- 
stitutions (of themselves) throw off par- 
ticular poisons. A ’prentice may resist 
black-pudding, as a ‘Turk defies opium. 
The famous Cagliostro published a 
plan for destroying lions and tigers, by 
first fattening pigs with arsenic, and then 
throwing them loose into the woods to 
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be devoured. Our cockney was cer- 
tainly alive, and offensive, when we left 
town ; but we knew an instance once 
in which a pig drank up, (feloniously,) 
without injury, as much sugar of lead 
and water as would have poisoned half 
a troop of horse.* 

Time pressed us in London; and 
space confines us now, or we could lin- 
ger longer upon this intoxicating exhi- 
bition, which happens “ only once a 
year.”” The whole scene was lighted up 
just as we began to think of coming 
away. "The general gaiety was not 
confined to Smithfield, but extended it- 
self, far and wide, all down Giltspur 
street. Newgate stood rather sullen and 
“amort”—but gilt kings and queens, in 
gingerbread array, dazzled from the 
walls of the Compter opposite. Mean- 
time, the crowds, up to midnight, kept 
increasing rather than diminishing, by 
the approach of visitors who could con- 
trive to spare “ just half an hour in the 
evening.” Holborn kept on the march 
by the pass at St. Sepulchre’s ; Isling- 
ton poured in its myriads by the avenues 
of Leather-Lane, and Saffron-Hill. 
There were the ordinary abundant cas- 
ualties belonging to such occasions, of 
shoes lost, pockets picked, apple-stalls 
knocked down, and broken noses ex- 
changed. Soon after 12 o’clock, how- 
ever,the candles began to be extinguish- 
ed, the fiddlers fell asleep, and even the 
bears could dance no longer. Before - 
2, the. show-men were counting their 
gains ; and the customers were gone 


homewards, reckoning over their losses. 
* Fact. 
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SONG—* MY WOODLAND LOVE IS ON HER WAY.” 
BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 


O welcome bat and owlet gray, 

Thus winging low your airy way : 

And welcome moth and dreary fly, 
That to mine ear come humming by ; 
And welcome, shadows long and deep, 
And stars that from the pale sky peep ; 
O welcome all! to me you say, 

My woodland love is on her way. 


Upon the soft wind floats her hair, 
Her breath is on the dewy air ; 

Her steps are in the whisper'’d sound 
That steals along the stilly ground. 
O dawn of day, in rosy bower, 
What art thou to the witching hour ! 
O noon of day, in sunshine bright, 
What art thow to the fall of night ! 


15  ATHENEUM VOL. 14. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS, 


(Europ. Mag.) 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION IN THE LOUVRE. 


Paris, Sep. 18, 18253. 


OT to be behind hand in viewing 
this extensive and pompously an- 
nounced collection, I entered the Lou- 
vre, a few days after the opening of the 
Exhibition, with a crowd of some thou- 
sand persons, and midst clouds of dust 
which rendered many of the objects 
almost invisible. After an hour’s push- 
ing and squeezing in a motley group 
of decorated knights, soldiers, peasants, 
and charcoal carriers, and become thor- 
oughly convinced that it would be im- 
possible for me in such a way to form 
an accurate and impartial idea of the 
treasures of French industry, I with- 
drew from the splendid saloons, and 
felt heartily rejoiced when I had de- 
scended the magnificent staircase which 
forms so striking a contrast to the mea- 
gre architecture, and general appear- 
ance of the outside of this extensive 
building. Being, however, resolved to 
form my opinion of the Exhibition from 
personal inspection, and not from those 
interested and partial vehicles of infor- 
mation, the newspapers, I subsequent- 
ly made interest to obtain an admis- 
sion on one of those days when the 
public are only allowed to enter by 
tickets, and when, consequently there 
is much less crowding than on the days 
in which the saloons are thrown open 
indiscriminately. Having succeeded 
in this endeavour, I again visited the 
Louvre on Friday last. The first 
room, which is on the ground-floor, 
is devoted to articles of wrought met- 
al, and new inventions of hardware 
and cutlery. Considering the example 
which the French have so long had 
before them, and the number of Eing- 
lish workmen who, from distress or 
other causes, have abandoned their na- 
tive country and taken refuge in France, 
it was natural to expect that this part 
ofthe Exhibition would display some- 
thing in the way of improvement, cal- 
culated to make an Englishman, jeal- 
ous of his country’s honour and splen- 
dour, tremble for her future prosperity 
ina rivalry witha nation peopled by 


upwards of twenty-nine millions of 
civilized beings, and so situated as to 
present a fair prospect of becoming, 
by a proper application of intellect and 
industry, the mistress of the Continent 
of Europe by superiority in arts and 
manufactures. ‘There is nothing how- 
ever in this saloon calculated to alarm 
the most timid Englishman ; the cut- 
lery is of the most inferior description, 
and, thanks to the prejudices of the 
French, as owtrée in its appearance. 
One would really have thought that so 
many years of peace would have work- 
ed a wonderful change in this respect, 
but the knives, with few exceptions, 
are still the strange unmeaning imple- 
ments that they always were, with 
long narrow points threatening des- 
truction to the mouth if raised there, 
and of so admirable an edge that the 
work of dissection upon a fowl or a tur- 
key isa matter of no great difficulty 
provided the animal be very young, 
very tender, half an hour or so over- 
roasted, and that the left hand be active- 
ly employed at the same time in the 
operation. So rare a collection carry- 
ing us back in imagination to that good 
old period when the same weapon 
was indiscriminately used to rip up the 
belly of an enemy or of a capon, must 
present much amusement to a Sheffield 
or London manufacturer ; and if he 
did not acquire information from the 
Exhibition, it would at least serve to 
put him into good humour with his own 
work, and therefore with himself, which 
is one of the greatest delights of exis- 
tence. Amongst the various articles 
thus exposed to the admiring French 
(and here, by-the-bye, I would observe 
that the French are either the best na- 
tured, or the silliest people in existence, 
since they are always ready to admire 
the most ridiculous things if presented 
with something like an appeal to na- 
tional vanity), were needles fancifully 
arranged upon cards to resemble suns 
and stars, with gold and silver eyes 
turned inwards, and forming the nucleus 
of these illustrious bodies. Hammers. 
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chisels, saws, pincers, and other tools, 
with a collection of nails from a tenpen- 
ny nail, down toa tin tack ; and in one 
of the corners of the saloon, decorated 
with a large ticket announcing its dig- 
nity in the catalogue and the name of 
the wonderful inventor, a tea-service, 
of materials not liable to be broken. 
This service, which consists of only a 
tea-caddie and twelve egg cups, is 
made of lead, varnished and painted, 
and is offered at the very reasonable 
price of one hundred francs, or at the 
present rate of exchange something 
less than four English guineas. In 
England the same thing, if indeed any 
manufacturer would think it worth his 
while to make it, would cost a few 
shillings. I saw many Frenchmen, 
however, very complaisantly admiring 
the invention as one of real economy 
in the end, but just observing that it 
was un peu cher in the purchase. In 
no part of this saloon was a single tool 
or instrument of new invention which 
is really an improvement ; not even a 
hand-saw upon the English principle 
is exhibited, although it is notorious 
that the saws used by the French car- 
penters perform only half the service, 
and require twice the labour of the 
English; one of the new things in this 
place is, a collection of saucepans an- 
nounced in the prospectus, which is 
given by the inventor as the best and 
hitherto unknown method of protecting 
all articles of cookery from imbibing 
injurious qualities from the utensils in 
which they are prepared. Having 
read Mrs. Glasse, and that profound 
philosopher and physician, Dr. Kitche- 
ner, and having also dipped into the mys- 
teries and revelations of that wonderful 
chemist, the author of ‘“ Death in the 
Pot,”’ I had become a little nervous on 
the score of my living, and therefore 
turned with much real interest to this 
“new and hitherto undiscovered meth- 
od of securing mankind from poison.” 
Judge, reader, what I must have felt 
when I took into my hands one of 
these life-saving pots ; what must have 
been my sensations of gratitude towards 
the philanthrophicinventor. Just at that 
time, too, I thought of Spain and the 
war, of the Duke d’Angouleme, and his 
hosts destroying the lives of radicals and 


revolutionists. I saw those machines 
of death, mortars, and culverins, and 
swivels, broad swords, cutlasses, and 
daggers. What, at that moment, was 
the heir of France, with his warlike 
steeds, and the roaring of his cannon, 
and the shouts of the victors, compared 
with this philanthropist of pots, pans, 
and kettles? ‘“ In my mind’s eye,” as 
Shakspeare has it, “ they were both 
before me ;”’ the destroyer and the pre- 
server. ‘There stood the proud warri- 
or flushed with victory, his eye flashing 
vengeance and desolation. Here the 
mild and benevolent philanthropist, 
distributing life and health to the mul- 
titude. Why are the delightful reve- 
ries and visions of our happiest mo- 
ments to be destroyed ? Why, in such 
a dream of bliss, was I to be awakened 
to the worldly calculations of man, and 
acool mental disquisition on the com- 
parative merits of the different methods 
of turning an iron saucepan? I hada 
two gallon saucepan in my hand shin- 
ing in all the brightness of a full-grown 
moon. I might have fancied it a moon, 
and then my reverie would have been 
complete, but my evil genius, and a 
cursed spirit of nationality, which but 
too frequently possesses me, and in- 
duces me to doubt the reality of every 
blessing which is not English, induced 
me to question the inventor on the 
process of his life-preserving appara-_ 
tus. There was benevolence, pure 
benevolence in his answers, but the 
secret was of course a secret ; after 
beating about the bush, however, for 
an hour, and pretending to know much 
more about the matter than I really did, 
I at length discovered that this impor- 
tant discovery, this new invention 
which had been thought worthy of Ex- 
hibition at the Louvre bya Royal Com- 
mittee of Examination, was neither more 
nor less than a double-tinned saucepan. 


On leaving the room appropriated 
to articles of hardware, &c. we ascend 
the staircase, and enter a saloon in 
which are fitted up, with much neatness, 
a great number of places containing 
shawls, woollen drapery, laces, linen, 
and other articles in the same way. 
In order to judge of the improvement 
in the various manufactures of which 
these articles are specimens, a man 
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should be well acquainted with the art, 
which I do not pretend to be. Accor- 
ding to my view of the matter, the 
Cashmere shawls, marked at 1500 
francs each, were very dear, and I 
saw nothing in the room which is not 
publicly exposed in the shops in 
Cheapside and Oxford-street. With 
respect to the shawls, however, if I am 
to pronounce an opinion from mere 
complaisance and politeness towards 
others, with a deference at the same 
time towards public opinion, which I 
have never been remarkable for pay- 
ing when in opposition to the evidence 
of 1 ‘my senses, but which, nevertheless, 
it is proper I am told that I should be- 
gin to show, even though I may not 
feel it, I must confess that they are prob- 
ably very beautiful and very excellent, 
éince a great number of very well dienes 
ed persons, and who were of course 
judges of the matter, since they hesi- 
tated not to express themselves very 
decidedly and loudly, pronounced them 
to be magnificent and incomparable ; 
one of them adding. with much empha- 
sis, voyez si [ angleter re peut produire 
des pareils. Of the woollen cloths, 

T must say, that many of them are very 
beautiful, and, considering the fineness 
of quality, cheap. There are black 
cloths of superior texture and_rich col- 
our at fifty to sixty francs per yard, 
similar to which is not to be obtained 
in England at less than £5 per yard ; 

but, on the other hand, I consider that 
our black cloths at 28 or 29 shillings per 
yard, are very superior to the French 
cloths of the same quality at 40 francs. 
It is to be remembered, however, that 
the French yard is longer than ours, 
which brings things nearly equal. Per- 
haps if the use of very fine black cloth 
were to be general in England, it would 
be manufactured at as cheap or even at 
a cheaper rate than the French, since 
we have so many advantages of ma- 
chinery ; the only thing in favour of 
France is the lowness of wages, but 
this is much more than counterbalanced 
by the superiority which we derive 
from our engines; and it is a well- 
known fact, that for so much of the 


wool that enters into the manufactory 
of cloth as is native product, the En- 
glish havea 


superiority, which may be 
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estimated at the very lowest at twenty 
per cent. Even in silks I do not 
hesitate to assert, that the French are 
very little, if at all superior to the Eng- 
lish ; no good silk can be purchased 
here at less than seven or eight francs 
per yard ; and after allowing the differ- 
ence of measure it will be no falsehood 
to say, that this is not ten per cent. 
under the London price. ‘Then, if we 
come to articles of mixed manufacture, 
the beautiful shawls, which are manu- 
factured in England, from silk and cot- 
ton or worsted, or other materials, are 
much cheaper than similar productions 
in Paris; the advantage in favour of 
England may be stated at 30 per cent. 
without at all offending against truth. 


Passing trom the woollen drapery, 
we proceed to a saloon devoted to lux- 
ury ‘and taste. Onevery side, and at 
every turning splendid candalabras, 
services of porcelain and crystal, jew- 
ellery, and plated articles meet the s ight. 
[ should not be credited if I were to say 
that the porcelain and crystal are other 
than beautiful. France has been too 
long celebrated for these objects, which 
are among the few in which they carry 
on a trade with other countries profita- 
bly to themselves, to dread a successful 
rivalry ; but it is worthy of remark,that 
there is little of improvement in the pat- 
terns or execution.— Wedgewood has 
probably come nearer to the French 
panes ‘lain than any English manufactu- 
rer; but there is still a vast difference 
between that which he produces and 
the French. The white Wedgewood 
ware, in. imitation of French white 
porcelain, has not the chaste transpar- 
ency and delicate whiteness of the lat- 
ter, and it is, besides, less useful under 
the hands of an artist, as he can never 
rely with certainty upon the action of 
the colours during the process of baking. 
Whilst England continues superior to 
France in all the essential manufactures, 
few men will perhaps, be found to insist 
with much fervour upon the necessity of 
her being also superior in the ornaments 
and luxuries of mankind ; but it should be 
remembered, that a commercial country 
can never be too superior to her neigh- 
bours in any of the articles,which bring 
trade and reputation to the national 
character. 











‘The most beautiful articles in the Ex- 
hibition are several specimens of ma- 
hogany and other furniture. The most 
celebrated London upholsterers and 
cabinet-makers are completely eclipsed 
by some of the Parisians, who have 
now introduced an entire new mode of 
polishing, which is called plaque, and 
is to wood precisely what plating is to 
metal. The wood, by some process of 
which I am ignorant is made to resem- 
ble marble, and has all the beauty of 
that article with much of its solidity.— 
But it is not only in the polish that 
French furniture is improved ;_ its ap- 
pearance is considerably altered for the 
better ; being a happy medium between 
the French and English style. Amongst 
the articles exhibited at the Louvre are 
two arm-chairs, one of which is of ma- 
hogany, inlaid with pearl. I shall not 
attempt a description of this splendid 
ornament, because justice cannot be 
done to the manufacturer without per- 
sonal inspection. It has all the elegance 
and grandeur of a throne,with the light- 
ness and neatness of a common drawing- 
room chair. The cost, however, from 
the nicety of the execution rather than 
the expensive nature of the materials, 
must have been considerable. 


The articles of jewelry are not very 
numerous, and upon the whole they are 
infinitely inferior to some of Engtish 
manufacture. ‘The French, for many 
years, enjoyed an exclusive reputation 
for their jewelry, whilst the English 
could boast of nothing but strength in 
their manufactures. “Things are now 
quite different. ‘There are hundreds of 
English jewellers who work as neatly, 
and with more solidity than the French ; 
and the complaints at one time so gen- 
eral of bad gold can now only be direc- 
ted against manufacturers who have no 
reputation to lose, and who are compar- 
atively few in number. [ still,however, 
consider that the French law, prohibit- 
ing the manufacture of gold articles un- 
der a certain standard, is very excellent. 
Here we purchase with safety ; in En- 
gland only upon the reputation and as- 
surance of the jeweller. If I purchase 
a gold chain in. Paris, I inquire the price 
of the gold apart from the manufacture, 
and the vender is bound to give mea 
true answer. Thus ] know what I am 
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paying for the intrinsic material, and its 
preparation ; and at any time the gold 
will, according to the standard stated, 
call for its market value. F oreign gov- 
ernments are much more rigid in this 
respect than the English ; but no where 
is it carried to a greater extent than in 
Holland. 

Amongst the jewelry articles in the 
Louvre there are afew imitations of pre- 
cious stones of recent invention, but they 
are inferior to articles of the same kind 
in England. <A few years ago a jewel- 
ler in the Palais Royal had, however, 
succeeded so far in imitating the dia- 
mond as to venture the sale of his false 
stones in the wholesale market amongst 
regular dealers in diamonds. As he 
acted with prudence, and took care to 
offer his articles only so far under price 
as would induce a purchaser to specu- 
late upon the implied want of cash of 
the vender, he had carried on trade to 
an extraordinary amount ; no less, it is 
said, than two millions of francs before 
the fraud was discovered. When the 
cheat was exposed he had still the pre- 
sumption to insist upor these stones 
being real, and defended an action for 
the recovery of the money paid bya 
merchant for a tiarra of these pretend- 
ed diamonds. On the trial more than 
twenty dealers in the article were call- 
ed, who gave difierent opinions, so ad- 
mirably had the inventor succeeded in 
his imitation. By order of the judge, 
one of the false diamonds was ordered 
to be broken, and then only was the 
state of the case clear enough for a de- 
cision, which was ef course against the 
vender. From that period, imitation 
stones made upon the same _ principle 
are only allowed to be sold, with a full 
explanation of their being unreal ; but 
their resemblance to the real diamond 
has much damped the market. 


Two of the most curious and beauti- 
ful articles in the Exhibition are a draw- 
ing-room, in spun glass, or what is here 
called filde verre (glass thread) and 
the model of a three-masted ship in 
steel, gold, and silver. The first-men- 
tioned article is of extraordinary manu- 
facture. In size it is about two fect 
square. The interior of the drawing- 
room is all shown; on a glass tube in 
the centre is a vase filled with flowers ; 
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on the chimney-piece are a dial and a 
set of ornaments; twelve arm-chairs in 
glass stand round the room, and in one 
part is a fine portrait of the reigning 
Monarch. In this manufacture, I may 
say, that the French are unrivalled. It 
is only a pity that so much ingenuity 
and industry should be bestowed to so 
little purpose as it respects any use to 
which the article could be applied. 
The model of a ship is superb. The 


Original Poetry. 


hull is of gold, the cannons are of sil- 
ver, and the deck of the highest polish- 
ed steel. ‘The masts and rigging are of 
gold and silver intermingled with pearls, 
for pullies and blocks; the sails are of 
silver, rendered beautifully transparent, 
and bent before the wind. ‘The manu- 
facture of this article must have taken 
at least six months, and the materials 


also are of no slight value. 
} 0) e@ 2 he. 0-% 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
(Edin. Mag.) 


SONG. 


O maid of Isla! from yon cliff 

That looks on troubled wave and sky, 
Dost thou not see yon little skiff 

Contend with ocean gallantly ? 
Now beating ’gainst the breeze and surge, 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





And steep’d her leeward deck in foam,— 
Why does she war unequal urge ?— 
O Isla’s maid! she seeks her home. 


O Isla’s maid, yon sea-bird mark 
Her white wing gleams through mist and spray, 
Against the storm-cloud, lowering dark, 
As to the rock she wheels her way.— 
Where clouds are dark, and billows rave, 
Why to the shelter should she come 
Of cliff expos’d to wind and wave ?— 
O maid of Jsla! ’tis her home. 


As breeze and tide to yonder skiff, 
Thou’rt adverse to the suit I bring, 
And cold as is yon wintery cliff, 
Where sea-birds close their weary wing. 
Yet cold as rock, unkind as wave, 
Still, Isla’s maid, to thee I come ; 
For in thy love, or in his grave, 
Must Allan Vourich find his home. 





(Blackwood’s Mag.) 
VERSES TO THE MEMORY OF ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


Sweet, simple Poet, thou art gone ! 
And shall no parting tear be shed 

By those to whom thy name was known, 
Above thy low and lonely bed ? 

Shall not a pilgrim, lingering by, 

Gaze on thy turf, and heave a sigh ? 


Yes! many, many ! for thy heart 
Was humble as the violet low, 
That, shelter’d in some shady part, 
We only by its perfume know ; 
Yet genius pure, which God had given, 
Shone o'er thy path—a light from heaven ! 


Wordsworth. 


’Mid poverty it cheer’d thy lot, 
’Mid darkness it illumed thine eyes, 
And shed on earth’s most dreary spot 
A glery borrow’d from the skies : 
Thine were the shows of earth and air, 
Of Winter dark, and Summer fair. 


Before thee spread was Nature’s book, 
And, with a bard's enraptured glance, 

By thee were seen, in glen and brook, 
A limitless inheritance : 

Thy ripening boyhood look’d abroad, 

And‘ saw how grand was man’s abode. 








Fine Arts—The Shield of Achilles. 


Expanding with thine added days, 
Thy feelings ripen’d and refined, 
Though none were near thy views to raise, 
Or train to fruit the budding mind ; 
As grows the flower amid the wild, 
Such was thy fortune— Nature’s child ! 


No pompous learning—no parade 
Ot pedantry, and cumbrous lore, 
On thy elastic bosom weigh’d ; 
Instead, were thine a mazy store 
Of feelings delicately wrought, 
And treasures gleam’d by silent thought. 


Obscurity, and low-born Care, 

Labour and Want—all adverse things 
Combined to bow thee to despair ; 

And of her young untutor’d wings — 
Te rob thy genius—’Twas in vain ; 
With one proud soar she burst her chain. 


The beauties of the budding Spring ; 

The glories of the Summer’s reign ; 
The russet Autumn triumphing 

In ripen’d fruits and golden grain ; 
Winter with storms around bis shrine ; 
Each in their turns, were themes of thine. 
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And lowly life, the peasant’s lot, 

Its humble hopes, and simple joys ; 
By mountain-stream the shepherd’s cot ; 
And what the rustic hour employs ; 
White flocks on Nature’s carpet spread ; 

Birds blythely carolling over-head. 


These were thy themes, and thou wert blest ; 
Yea! blest beyond the wealth of kings ; 
Calm joy is seated in the breast 
Of the rapt poet as he sings ; 
And all that Truth or Hope can bring 
Of beauty gilds the Muse’s wing. 


And, Bloomfield, thine were blissful days, 
(If flowers of bliss may thrive on earth ;) 
Thine was the glory and the praise 
Of genius link’d with modest worth ; 
To Wisdom wed, remote from strife, 
Calmly pass’d o'er thy stormless life. 


And thou art dead—no more, no more 
To charm the land with sylvan strain ; 
The harp is hush’d, thy song is o’er, 
But what is sung shall long remain, 
When cold this hand, and lost this verse, 
Now hung in reverence on thy hearse ! 





(Europ. Mag.) 
THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES, 


By John Flaxman, Esq. R.A. 


OW often does it occur that while 

the ears of the public are stunned 
with the praises of mediocrity, excel- 
lence is allowed to exist wholly unspok- 
en of. In the Fine Arts especially, 
how frequently does empiricism succeed 
in calling the attention of the world to 
productions which, if not absolutely 
worthless, are nevertheless of very infe- 
rior value; while the works of true ge- 
nius, in the absence of the just notice 
to which they are entitled, remain in 
comparative obscurity. It is one of 
the most imperative, and at the same 
time one of the most pleasing duties of 
the press, to redress, as far as it is ca- 
pable of redressing this wrong. Its ef- 
forts to do so must of necessity be spon- 
taneous; because there is a combined 
delicacy and pride accompanying mer- 
it of the highest class, which forbids 
any immediate appeal to criticism. 
_ Happening the other day to stroll 
into the shop of the celebrated gold- 
smiths and jewellers, on Ludgate-hill, 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, among the 
many gorgeous and valuable articles by 
which we found ourselves surrounded, 
our admiration was singularly excited 
by a magnificent shield, which, although 


of silver gilt and of large dimensions, 
and consequently very ponderous, was 
so nicely balanced on a massy and ele- 
gant stand ingenious!y constructed for 
the purpose, as to admit of its being 
turned about, and examined in every 
part, with the greatest facility. 

Every body knows the politeness 
with which Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, 
and the several members of their un- 
rivalled establishment, gratify the curi- 
osity of their visitors. From them, 
and from other sources, we collected 
various particulars respecting this splen- 
did production, which, together with a 
few of our own observations upon it, 
we hope may prove not unacceptable 
to the readers of our Magazine. 

The shield, the circumference of 
which is no less than nine feet, and the 
convexity six inches from the plane, 
has been executed from drawings and 
a model, by Mr. Flaxman; which oc- 
cupied that able sculptor, at different 
times, for a series of years, and were 
finished in January, 1818. It is in- 
tended to represent the shield forged by 
Vulcan, “the artist of the skies ;” and 
presented by ‘Thetis to her son, Achil- 
les, to supply the place of that which 
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he had lent to his unhappy friend Pat- 
roclus. As any description which we 
could give of the multifarious subjects 
introduced must necessarily be feeble 
and imperfect, compared with Pope’s 
harmonious though somewhat decorat- 
ed translation of the close of the eigh- 
teenth book of the Iliad, we subjoin 
the passage :— 


“ Five ample plates the broad expanse compose, 
And godlike labours on the surface rose. 

There shone the image of the master-mind : 

There earth, there heaven, there ocean he design’d ; 
Th’ unwearied sun, the moon completely round ; 
The starry lights that heav’n’s high convex crown’d; 
The Pleiads, Hyads, with the northern team ; 

And great Orion’s more refulgent beam; 

To which, around the axle of the sky, 

The bear revolving points his golden eye, 

Still shines exalted on th’ etherial plain, 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 


Two cities radiant on the shield appear, 

The image one of peace, and one of war. 
Here sacred pomp and genial feast delight, 
And solemn dance, and Hymeneal rite ; 
Along the street the new-made brides are led, 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed ; 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the soft flute, and cittern’s silver sound ; 
Through the fair streets, the matrons in a row 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the show. 


There, in the forum swarm a numerous train, 
The subject of debate, a townsman slain : 

One pleads the fine discharg’d, which one deny’d, 
And bade the public and the laws decide ; 

The witness is produc’d on either hand, 

For this, or that, the partial people stand : 

Th’ appointed heralds still the noisy bands, 

And form a ring, with sceptres in their hands. 

On seats of stone, within the sacred place 

The reverend elders nodded o’er the case 3 
Alternate, each th’ attesting sceptre took, 

And rising, solemn, each his sentence spoke. 

Two golden talents lay amidst, in sight, 

The prize of him who best adjudg’d the right. 
Another part (a prospect differing far) 

Glow’d with refulgent arms and horrid war. 

Two mighty hosts a leaguer’d town embrace, 
And one would pillage, one would burn the place. 
Meantime the townsmen, arm’d with silent care, 
A secret ambush on the foe prepare ; 

Their wives, their children, and the watchful band 
Of trembling parents, on the turrets stand. 

They march, by Pallas and by Mars made bold ; 
Gold were their gods, their radiant garments gold, 
And gold their armour; these the squadron led, 
August, divine, superior by the head! 

A place for ambush fit they found, and stood 
Cover’d with shields, beside a silver flood. 

Two spies at distance lurk, and watchful seem 

If sheep or oxen seek the winding stream. 

Soon the white flocks proceeded o’er the plains, 
And steers slow moving, and two shepherd swains ; 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 

Nor fear an ambush, nor suspect a foe. 


Flaxman’s Shield of Achilles. 


In arms the glittering squadron rising round 
Rush sudden, hills of slaughter heap the ground ; 
Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains, 
And, all amidst them, dead, the shepherd swains ! 
The bellowing oxen the besiegers hear, 

They rise, take horse, approach and meet the war ; 
They fight, they fall, beside the silver flood ; 

The waving silver seem’d to blush with blood, 
There tumult, there contention, stood confest; 
One rear’d a dagger at a captive’s breast ; 

One held a living foe, that freshly bled 

With new-made wounds ; another dragg’d a dead. 
Now here, now there, the carcases they tore; 
Fate stalk’d amidst them, grim with human gore 
And the whole war came out, and met the eye ; 
And each bold figure seem’d to live, or die. 

A field deep furrow’d, next, the God design’d, 
The third time labour’d by the sweating hind ; 
The shining shares full many ploughmen guide, 
And turn their crooked yokes on every side; 

Still as at either end they wheel around, 

The master meets them with his goblet crown’d ; 
The hearty draught rewards, renews their toil. 
Then back the turning plough-shares cleave the soil, 
Behind the rising earth in ridges roll’d; 

And sable look’d, though form’d of molten gold. 


Another field rose high with waving grain ; 

With bended sickles stand the reaper train; 

Here, stretched in ranks, the level’d swaths are found, 
Sheaves heap’d on sheaves here thicken up the ground 
With sweeping stroke the mowers strow the lands ; 
The gatherers follow, and collect in bands ; 

And last the children, in whose arms are borne 
(Too short to gripe them) the brown sheaves of corn. 
The rustic monarch of the field descries, 

With silent glee, the heaps around him rise. 

A ready banquet on the turf is laid, 

Beneath an ample oak’s expanded shade, 

The victim ox, the sturdy youth prepare ; 

The reaper’s due repast, the women’s care. 


Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard shines, 

Bent with the ponderous harvest of its vines ; 

A deeper dye the dangling clusters show, 

And, curl’d on silver props, in order glow ; 

A darker metal mixt, intrench’d the place Pa 

And pales of glittering tin th’ enclosure grace- 
To this, one path-way gently winding leads, 
Where march a train with baskets on their heads ; 
(Fair maids and blooming youths) that smiling bea: 
The purple product of th’ autumnal year. 

To these a youth awakes the warbling strings, 
Whose tender lay the fate of Linus sings ; 

In measur’d dance behind him move the train, 
Tune soft the voice, and answer to the strain. 


Here herds of oxen march, erect and bold, 

Rear high their horns, and seem to low in gold, 
And speed to meadows, on whose sounding shores 
A rapid torrent through the rushes roars : 

Four golden herdsmen as their guardians stand, 
And nine sour dogs complete the rustic band. 
Two lions rushing from the wood appear’d, 

And seiz’d a bull, the master of the herd ; 

He roar’d: in vain the dogs, the men, withstood , 
They tore his flesh, and drank the sable flood. 
The dogs (oft cheer’d in vain) desert the prey, 
Dread the grim terrors, and at distance bay. 
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Next this, the eye, the art of Flaxman leads 
Deep through fair forests, and a length of meads; 
And stalls, and folds, and scatter’d cots between ; 
And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the scene. 


A figur’d dance succeeds; such one was seen 

In lofty Gnossus, for the Cretan queen, 

Form’d by Dedalean art; a comely band 

Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand. 
The maids in soft cymars of linen drest: 

The youths all graceful in the glossy vest : 

Of those the locks with flowery wreaths inroll’d, 
Of these the sides adorn’d with swords of gold, 
That, glittering gay, from silver belts depend. 
Now all at once they rise, at once descend 

With well-taught feet ; now shape, in oblique ways, 
Confus’dly regular, the moving maze : 

Now forth at once, too swift for sight, they spring, 
And undistinguish’d blend the flying ring ; 

So whirls a wheel, in giddy circles tost, 

And, rapid as it runs, the single spokes are lost. 
The gazing multitudes admire around 

Two aetive tumblers in the centre bound ; 

Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend ; 
And general songs the sprightly revel end. 

Thus the broad shield complete, the artist crown’d 
With his last hand, and pour’d the ocean round ; 
In living silver seem’d the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.” 


The skill and application necessary 
to complete so extensive and so com- 
plicated a composition, consisting of 
upwards of a hundred human figures, 
besides animals, &c. must have been 
very great. Nothing similar to it, an- 
cient or modern, is, that we know of, 
in existence. Mr. Flaxman_ nuust, 
therefore, have relied upon his own un- 
assisted imagination and judgment ; 
and we congratulate him on a happy 
opportunity, thus afforded him, of con- 
cdensing into one comprehensive space 
all the professional knowledge, which 
he had acquired during a long and la- 
borious life from the study of nature, 
and of the sculpture and literature of 
the Greeks. It is a production which, 
if any thing were yet wanting for that 
purpose, would set the seal upon his 
fame. Amidst so much beauty and ex- 
cellence, it is difficult to select any par- 
ticular objects of admiration. If, how- 
ever, we were absolutely required to do 
so, we should name the personification 
of the Sun, by the spirited alto relievo 
of Apollo in his chariot, in the centre 
of the shield; and the manner in 
which the various subjects of war, the 
attack by. the Lions on the Herd of 
Oxen, and the Marriage Festival, are 
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treated. Of the representation of war 
especially, in which Mr. Flaxman’s 
anatomical knowledge is displayed, it 
may with perfect truth be said, 


“ That each bold figure seems to live or die.” 


Nor, in the attack upon the herd, 
can any thing be more admirable than 
the energetic ferocity of the monsters 
of the forest, who have fastened on the 
bull, the desperate efforts of that noble 
animal to disengage himself, and the 
vain attempts of the herdsmen to urge 
their fierce but alarmed dogs to fur- 
ther resistance. ‘To these scenes of 
contest and death, the beauty, elegance, 
and sprightliness ‘of the nuptial proces- 
sion, with all its classical accompani- 
wents, form a delightful contrast. 

It appears that, highly to the credit 
of the taste, discernment, and liberality, 
of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, this has 
been entirely a speculation of their 
own ; no other person having any in- 
terest or concern in it whatever. ‘They 
gave the original order to Mr. Flaxman, 
and paid him for the drawings and the 
model the sum of six hundred and 
twenty pounds. Four casts, in silver 
gilt, each of the value of two thousand 
guineas, have been finished from them: 
the first for his Majesty, who, with his 
characteristic liberality and love for the 
arts, ordered a cast even before the 
model was finished ; the second for his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York; 
the third for the Earl of Lonsdale ; and 
the fourth, which is the one we had the 
gratification of seeing, for the Duke of 
Northumberland. Each cast, with the 
necessary and elaborate chasing, &c. 
all of which has been performed ia the 
most masterly manner, under Messrs. 
Rondell and Bridge’s superintendance, 
and to the entire satisfaction of Mr. 
Flaxman, has occupied two experienc- 
ed workmen for a whole twelvemonth. 

We are surprised that this splendid 
specimen of British genius and enter- 
prize has never been pubiicly exhibited. 
We are persuaded that a faithful and 
spirited engraving or etching of it, ofa 
size sufficiently large to enable justice 
to be done to its merits would be ex- 
tremely attractive ; not merely to the 
classical scholar, but to the public gen- 
erally, 
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VARIETIES. 


Original Anecdotes, Literary News, Chit Chat, Incidents, &c. 


DREAMS AND VISIONS OF THE NiGur. 


Mr. Editor, 

[ HAVE been much amused by the 
remarks of one of the contributors 
to your interesting pages, on The Force 
of Imagination ; but although I con- 
sider myself to be as free from supersti- 
tious ideas as most men, and though I 
can laugh at horrible dreams, and tales 
of sheeted ghosts, as freely as the wri- 
ter of those remarks can, my judgment 
—prejudice, perhaps he may term it 
—will not permit me to assent to the 
truth of all that he has advanced. In 
all ages and in all countries a belief in 
supernatural appearances and intima- 
tions has more or less prevailed ; and 
the fears of the superstitious have, from 
time to time, been rendered the engines 
of tyranny and oppression. The 
church of Rome itself, though profess- 
ing to inculcate the purest faith in the 
universe, has been strikingly conspic- 
uous in forging, and strengthening and 
rivetting the chains of superstition. In 
the dark ages when all the little that 
was known of learning and of science 
was monopolized by the Romish priest- 
hood, a few of the commonest secrets 
of natural philosophy—the possession 
of a magic lanthern and a bottle of 
phosphorus—enabled them triumph- 
antly to delude the multitude, by the 
pretended performance of many an 
astounding miracle. Spectral appear- 
ances, dreams, visions, and ominous 
portents of every description, were 
easily conjured up, to act with terrific 
power on the excited minds of the ig- 
norant. It does not follow, however, 
that because one phenomenon may be, 
or is, an imposture, every other phe- 

nomenon must be an imposture also. 
Many such cases as that which your 
correspondent hus related from his own 
experience, might be adduced ; but 
that all dreams, omens, presentiments, 
&c. “are purely and simply the effect 
of an intellect more or less disordered,” 
is a position too sweeping to be implic- 
itly adopted. That supernatural inti- 
mations have been conveyed by dreams 
Holy Writ isa sufficient authority. 
At present, however, I should prefer a 


selection of modern instances ; and I 
would rather deal with what I presume 
to be facts, than interfere, farther than 
may be necessary for the purpose of 
illustration, with speculative or meta- 
physical reasoning. 

Dreams, Sir, in my humble opinion, 
prove the existence of something dis- 
tinct from matter ; of faculties, of which 
mere matter is not susceptible ; of 
something which reason cannot pene- 
trate, comprehend, or explain. Rea- 
son cannot satisfy itself upon the sub- 
ject, consequently it cannot satisfy or 
convince the minds of others. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. Volumes up- 
on volumes have been written about 
matter and spirit ; but, as yet, the line 
of demarcation has not been drawn ; 
we know not how the one acts upon 
the other; we know not, strictly 
speaking, of what either is composed ; 
we know not where one ends or the 
other begins. When we consider how 
exquisite are our sensibilities—how 
acute our joys—how deep our anguish, 
in dreams——it is not surprising that an- 
cient writers should have ascribed them 
to the action of some spiritual being 
on the sensory. 

Iam not, fora moment, supposing 
that all, or even the majority of dreams 
have supernatural, mental, or spiritu- 
al origin. Dreams vary greatly in 
their nature. They may be produced 
by indigestion, by opium, bv disease, 
or pain; by occurrences of the day; by 
events which may have deeply impress- 
ed the mind; by recollections of the 
past, or anticipations of the future. 
Thus, with reference to dreams occa- 
sioned by corporeal sensation, Dugald 
Stewart mentions the case ofa friend, 
who, having found it necessary to ap- 
ply a bottle of hot water to his feet, 
when he went to bed, dreamed that 
he was making a journey to the top of 
Mount Etna, and that he found the 
heat of the ground insupportable. This 
dream was evidently the result of the 
mind, or imagination, which, between 
waking and sleeping, had associated 
the sensation excited by the bottle of 
hot water with that which might be 








excited by the hot cinders that surround 
a volcano. To a similar cause—the 
association of ideas—must be attribut- 
ed the sleeping séhsatiens of another 
person, who, having had blisters appli- 
ed to his head, dreamed that he was 
scalped by a party of Indians.* 

The most important class of dreams, 
however, is one composed of those 
which have no reference, by the asso- 
ciation of ideas or otherwise, to the 
past or present, which exhibit new 
objects, and develope new ideas. Such 
dreams are generally very striking in 
themselves, and they become deeply 
interesting when subsequent events are 
found indisputably to accord with them. 
A celebrated antiquary, whose name at 
this moment EF cannot recollect, dream- 
ed that, in a certain street of a certain 
town, (where he had never been in his 
life) in the shop of a certain jeweller 
(whose name he had never heard, and 
of whose existence he was altogether 
unconscious) were certain valuable 
medals (with the existence of which he 
was also unacquainted) and that he 
went in and purchased the said medals, 
ata specific price demanded by the 
jeweller. The recollection of such a 
dream could not easily perish. Some 
time afterwards, but without. thinkin 
of his dream, business had taken the an- 
tiquary to the town in question. Pass- 
ing through one of the streets, his eye 
accidentally rested upon a jeweller’s 
shop, over which was the name that 
had been intimated in his dream. 
Struck with the coincidence, he entered 
and inquired for the medals ; the med- 
als were immediatety produced, with 
the price fixed, as in his dream and 
he purchased them, at the price, on 
the spot. On further inquiry, he found 
that the street also bore the name which 
liad been revealed to him in his sleep. 

Whence, let me ask your correspon- 
dent, could such a dream as this have 
originated ? Surely he will not answer 
that it was “ purely and simply the 
effect of an intellect more or less disor- 
dered.” 

Similar in’ their nature are those 
dreams which convey the intimation 
of some extraordinary event—of ap- 








“Vide Dugald Stewart’s Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, chap V. 
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proaching death or calamity. In a 
biographical memoir of Mr. Miles Pe- 
ter Andrews, published in one of the 
numbers of The Monthly Mirror for 
the year 1797, is a relation sufficiently 
extraordinary, I conceive, to stagger 
the incredulity of the most sceptical. 
Mr. Andrews, the proprietor of the 
Dartford powder mills, and a member 
of Parliament, was well known in the 
literary and fashionable world; and he 
was in habits of intimacy with the late 
Lord Lyttleton, whose death has so 
often been the subject of discussion. 
The relation is as follows: 

“ Lord Lyttleton, who died at Pitt 
Place, near Epsom, as a mark of his 
regard left Mr. Andrews two thousand 
pounds. The dream that preceded, 
and, in fact, occasioned the death of 
Lord Lyttleton, is known to the pub- 
lic: but the very extraordinary one 
which Mr. Andrews had the night on 
which Lord Lyttleton died, is, perhaps, 
of authenticated circumstances the most 
singular, and deserves being related. 
At that time Mr. Andrews was at Dart- 
ford, and did not know Lord Lyttleton 
was returned from Ireland, where he 
had been for some time, of course was 
entirely ignorant of his death. He had 
been in bed about an hour, and had a 
light in his room. He dreamed that 
the figure of Lord Lyttleton appeared 
before him, dressed in a damask night- 
gown, which he usually wore in a 
morning, and said, “ Andrews, tt is all 
over with me /” The idea impressed 
Mr. Andrews so strongly, that, know- 
ing Lord Lyttleton was fond of fright- 
ening persons in the dark, and had of- 
ten done so at his house at Hagley, he 
concluded he had come to Dartford, 
and had by some means, got in the 
room. He called to him, therefore, by 
his name ; and not finding him return 
an answer, he got up, and, to his sur- 

rise, found the chamber-door locked. 
Still doubtful whether what he had seea 
was a dream, he looked at his watch, 
to see how long he had been in bed— 
it wanted only a few minutes to twelve 
o’clock. Still retaining in his mind 
the image of what had appeared to him, 
he mentioned to the family, in the 
morning, the extraordinary dream 
which he had, and his fear that some- 
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thing had happened to Lord Lyttleton. 
When he returned to town, he found a 
Jetter from Lord Westcote, acquainting 
him with Lord Lyttleton’s death. The 
time of it exactly corresponded with 
that when he seemed to say, “ It is all 
over with me !” 

Could this have any thing to do with 
disordered intellect >—Mr Andrews, it 
should be observed, was alive when 
this narrative was written ; and, if it 
exhibited the faintest shadow of mis- 
representation, it was his bounden duty 
to correct it, and to proclaim the truth. 
The probability is, that the statement 
passed immediately from him, or from 
some of his intimate connexions, to the 
editor of the work in which it was pub- 
lished. 

Presentiments of death appear to 
have been derived from various sources. 
In an old volume of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, it is related that, at the tak- 
ing of Pondicherry, in the year 1778, 
Captain John Fletcher, Captain Dem- 
organ, and Lieutenant Bosanquet, each 
distinctly foretold his own death on the 
morning of his fate. In the same work 
I find it stated that Captain Wheeler, 
of the Isis, of fifty guns, immediately 
before he entered into close action with 
L’Oriflamme, a well-appointed forty- 
gun ship, sent to Mr. Deans, the sur- 
geon of the Isis, and entrusted him 
with certain particular instructions con- 
cerning his family affairs. Mr. Deans 
attempted to dispel the presentiment of 
his Captain, but was bluntly told, “I 
know full well this day’s work : Cun- 
ningham will soon be your commander. 
All the great circumstances of my life 
have been shown in dreams: my last 
hour is now come.” Captain Wheeler 
was killed early in the fight ; and Lieu- 
tenant Cunningham, succeeding to the 

‘command, captured L’Oriflamme. 


Another instance of presentiment of 
death, from a dream, I find recorded in 
the life of Captain Robert Faulkner, 
the gallant captor of Fort Royal, Mar- 
tinique, in the month of March, 1794. 

“Captain Faulkner’s collected mind, 
observing a visible confusion in ‘the 
countenance of the pilot of the Zebra, 
when he received Captain Faulkner’s 
orders to place the sloop close under 


the walls of Fort Royal, said to one of 
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the officers, ‘I think Mr. 


seems 
confused, as if he did not know what 


he was about. Was he ever in action 
before ?>—‘ Many times, Sir; he has 
been twenty-four years in the service.’ 
Captain Faulkner, however, being 
more convinced that his suspicion was 
well founded, went up to the pilot, and 
asked him some trifling question, to as- 
certain the real state of the case; when 
his agitation was such, as entirely to 
render him incapable of giving an an- 
swer. But he added, in a low voice, 
and without raising his eyes to his no- 
ble commander’s face, ‘] see your hon- 
our knows me. 1] am unfit to guide her. 
I don’t know what is come over me. 
I dreamt last night [ should be killed ; 
and am so afraid I don’t know what I 
am about. I never in all my life felt 
afraid before.’ Captain Faulkner, with 
that presence of mind which marked 
his character, and when all around was 
confusion and death, replied in a_ still 
lower tone: ‘ The fate of this expedi- 
tion depends on the helm in your hand 
—give itme! and go and hide your 
head in whatever you fancy the safest 
part of the ship. But fears are catch- 
ing ; and if ] hear you tell your’s to 
one of your messmates, your life shall 
answer for it to-morrow.’ The poor 
fellow, panic-struck, went away ; and, 
overcome with shame, sat down upon 
the arm-chest, while Captain Faulkner 
seized the helm, and with his own hand 
laid the ‘Zebra close to the walls of the 
fort ; but before he had got upon them, 
at the head of his gallant followers, a 
cannon ball struck the arm-chest, and 
blew the pilot to atoms.’’* 

Such instances might be multiplied 
at pleasure ; but I trust, Sir, I have said 
enough to satisfy your readers, and 
even the ingenious author of the paper 
on The Force of Imagination, that all 
‘‘ dreams, omens, presentiments, &c.” 
are not “ purely and simply the effect 
of an intellect more or less disordered.” 

Yours, &c. Hi. 


* Vide Naval Chronicle, vol. xvi. p. 32. 


LORD BYRON. 


Letters from Cephalonia state that Lord 
Byron, finding the Greek cause unripe for 
his co-operation, has stopped there to write 
some more cantos of the interminable Don 
Juan, 








“DAVID HUME 

met Madame , a Dutch lady of 
rank and literary talents, at the house 
of the Earl of Fife, at Whitehall. 
They were exceedingly pleased with 
each other, and the native of Batavia 
observed, that where Mr. H. was, no 
one ought to think of eating. The 
justice of this remark was in some res- 
pects verified ; for, although the dinner 
was excellent, some chickens, which 
had been reserved for a bonne bouche, 
were ordered to be removed, and plac- 
ed at the fire; and the dissertation of 
Mr. H. was so long, that a cat actually 
ran awey with them ! 





TWELFTH DAY, OR EPIPHANY. 
JAN. 6. 

The rites of this day, the name of 
which signifies an appearance of light 
or a manifestation, are different in va- 
rious places, but all in honour of the 
Eastern Magi. There is a very antient 
and singular custom, in various parts of 
the continent, which takes place on the 
eve of the Epiphany, and is perform- 
ed in the following manner :—A cake, 
maile of flour, butter and eggs, and of a 
size proportionable to the number of 
the guests, is brought in and divided 
into as many shares as “convives” are 
going to sit down to supper. These 
pieces, one of which conceals a bean 
lodged in the outer part of the cake, 
are tossed up in a napkin. The young- 
est person in the company comes for- 
ward, and having said grace, takes hold 
of aslice without looking at it, and then 
addresses the master of the house by 
these words : ‘ Fabe Domine (lord of 
the bean), who is this for ?? An answer 
is given, and when all the shares are 
drawn, the guest who finds the bean in 
his or her possession is declared king 
or queen of the feast, and becomes pos- 
sessed of all the rights belonging to the 
president for the night. When either 
drinks, if any one in the company 
omits to say aloud, “the king” or 
*“ the queen drinks,” a fine is lawfully 
exacted, which consists in a pledge de- 
posited in the hands of some one, to be 
redeemed after supper by a kiss, or a 
song. ‘This sort of amusement was 
well known at Rome, with this differ- 
ence, that the king of the feast was not 
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chosen by means of a bean, but by the 
cast of small bones called tali. ‘They 
are the ankle-bones of sheep, which 
schoolboys in France still use for a 
game called ossélets ; having been pre- 
viously smoothed upon a stone, and re- 
duced to four sides. ‘The éessere, dice, 
have six. Horace says, Carm. lib. 1, 
od. 4:— 


But when you sink to Pluto’s hall, 
No little rattling bones shall fall 
To choose you Monarch of the wine. 


Another custom, on the eve of the 
Epiphany, still practised on the conti- 
nent, is to take a few larks, and spit 
them upon a fresh-cut twig of hazel, 
and place them before a good fire; af- 
ter a few minutes’ expectation, the 
whole begins to turn without help, and 
as if by a spontaneous motion. The 
staring company, in amazement and 
rapture, cry ‘ Miracle!’ and remain 
persuaded that this cannot be done but 
by supernatural agency or magic. The 
fact is, that the sap contained in the 
veins of the twig (which are probably 
set in a spiral line round the centre) be- 
ing successively attracted by the fire, 
causes a sort of rotation. 

OLD PARR. 

It was the privilege of Old Parr to 
escape six times the infection of the 
plague. He was born before printing 
came to be in vogue, and had lived 80 
years before guns were fabricated in 
England. He witnessed the first im- 
portation of busks, masks, mufis, fans, 
and periwigs, for female use, all derived 
from Italy, but by the English borrow- 
ed from their French neighbours. Al- 
though deprived of his sight, he retain- 
ed his mental faculties, more especially 
the shrewdness of his apprehension, of 
which a curious instance is given by hi 
biographer. Being desirous to renew 
the lease of his house, for the third time, 
for 60 years, for the benefit of his wife, 
who was about a century younger than 
himself, he took occasion, when his 
landlord was coming to his house, to 
desire that a pin might be dropped on 
his shoe ; and scarcely had the land- 
lord begun to enter into ¢onversation 
with him, than the wily old man ex- 
claimed, “Is not that a pin I see there ?”’ 
By which artifice he hoped to make the 
landlord believe that he had recovered 
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his sight, and consequently was not un- 
reasonable in demanding the renewal of 
his lease. 

Thomas Parr was married at the 
age of 120 to Catharine Milton, and at 
the age of 152, performed a journey 
from Winnington, in Shropshire, to 
London, and was presented at court. 

BULLS. 

When Miss Edgeworth’s treatise on 
Trish bulls was announced, a celebrated 
Scottish association of agriculturalists 
ordered fifty copies; fully believing 
that, in consequence of information to 
be derived from the work, they should 
be enabled to improve the breed of 
black cattle. 

WHALE FISHING. 

The maternal affection of the whale 
is striking and affecting. The cub be- 
ing insensible to danger, is easily har- 
pooned, when the tender affection of 
the mother is so manifested, as not un- 
frequently to bring it within reach of 
the cruel whalers. Hence, though a 
cub is of little value, yet it is sometimes 
struck as a snare for its affectionate 
mother! In this case she joins it at the 
surface of the water, whenever it has 
occasion to rise for respiration; en- 
courages ‘it to swim away; assists its 
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flight by taking it under her fin; and 
seldom deserts it while life remains, 
She is then dangerous to approach, but 
affords frequent opportunities for attack, 
She loses all regard for her own safety, 
in anxiety for the preservation of her 
young; dashes through the midst of 
her enemies; despises the danger that 
threatens her, and even voluntarily re- 
mains with her offspring after various 
attacks have been made upon herself. 
In the whale fishery of 1814, a har- 
pooner struck a young whale with the 
barbarous hope of its leading to the 
poor mother. Presently she arose, 
and seizing the young one, dragged 
about a hundred fathoms of line out of 
the boat, with remarkable force and ve- 
locity. Again she rose to the surface, 
darted furiously to and fro; frequently 
stopped short, or suddenly changed her 
direction, and gave every possible in- 
timation of extreme agony. For a 
length of time she continued thus to act, 
though closely pursued by boats ; and 
inspired with courage and resolution by 
her concern for her offspring, seemed 
regardless of the danger that surround- 
ed her. Being at length struck with 
six harpoons, she was killed by her 
savage pursuers. 





(Edin. Mag.) 
THE SHEPHERD'S SON—A Scottish Air. 


BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 


The gowan glitters in the sward, 
The lavrocks in the sky, 
And Colley on my plaid keeps ward, 
And tinte is passing by. 
Oh no! sad and slow! 
T hear nae welcome sound ; 
The shadow of our trysting bush 
lt wears sae slowly round ! 


My sheep-bell tinkles frae the west, 
My lambs are bleating near ; 
But still the sound that [ lo’e best, 
Alack ! I canna hear. 
Oh no! sad and slow ! 
The shadow lingers still ; 
An like a lanely ghaist I stand 
And croon upon the hill. 


} hear below the water roar, 
The mill wi’ clacking din, 
And Lucky stolding frae her door, 
To bring the bairnies in. 
O no! sad and slow ! 
These are nae sounds for me ; 
The shadows of our trysting-bush 
It creeps sae drearily. 


I coft yestreen, frae chapman Tam, 
A snood of bonny blue ; 
And promis’d when our trysting cam, 
To tie it round her brow. 
Ob no! sad and slow! 
The time it winna pass, 
The shadow of that weary thorn 
Is tether’d'on the grass. 


O, now, I see her on the way, 
She’s past the Witches’ knowe : 
She’s climbing up the Brownie’s brae,— 
My heart is in a lowe. 
Oh no! ’tis na so! 
Tis glamrie I hae seen : 
The shadew of that hawthorn bush 
Will move nae mair till e’en, 


My book of grace I'll try to read, 
Tho’ conn’d wi’ little skill ; 
When Colley barks I'll raise my head, 
And find her on the hill. 
O no! sad and slow ! 
The time will ne’er be gane ; 
The shadow of the trysting-bush 
Is fix’d like ony stane. 











~ 


JAMES It. 

It was in 1682 that the Duke of 
York returned suddenly to England, 
with a view of reinstating himself in 
the king’s favour. He went back to 
Scotland in May, by seas and on this 
occasion his ship* struck on one of the 
Yarmouth sands, called the Lemonand- 
bar, where the Lords O’Brien and 
Roxborough, Mr. Hyde, (Lord Claren- 
don’s brother,) together with many 
others, perished. It was on this occa- 
sion his Royal Highness is said to have 
been particularly anxious for three des- 
criptions of persons, the first two of 
which proved his ruin,—his priests, 
Mr. Churchill (afterwards Duke of 
Marlborough), and his dogs. 


* The Gloucester, a third-rate man-of-war. 


ANOTHER DOG OF MONTARGIS. 

A letter from Montargis, in the Paris 
Journals, gives a new instance of the intel- 
ligeuce so remarkable in the canine species. 
A dog accompanied his mistress, who was 
walking from Montargis to Orleans. At 
the wood near Bellegarde she was attacked 
by five highwaymen, who, after robbing, 
tied her toatree. Ne sooner were they 
gone, than the animal set out in search of 
assistance. He found a farmer in a field, 
and by fawning upon him, going, returning, 
and other signs, endeavoured to prevail up- 
on him to follow ; but the farmer, rather 
frightened at his obstinacy, was about to fell 
him, when a shepherd, who had observed 
the whole, advised him to accompany the 
sagacious dog. The two were joined by 
others, and the whele were conducted by 
the faithful creature to the relief of his 
mistress. 

THE GREEKS. 

It is known to our readers that Mr. Bla- 
quiere, the patriotic and intelligent author 
of a History of the Spanish Revolution, had 
been despatched by the Greek Committee 
to the Morea, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the real state of affairs in Greece. That 
gentleman, having returned from his mis- 
sion, has published two reports which put 
the public in possession of much useful in- 
formation respecting the war between the 
Greeks and Turks. The Greek Constitu- 
tion is now settled upon the representative 
principles of those of England and North 
America. Five of the representatives form 
the executive government, with the addition 
of a minister for foreign affairs. ‘The 
whole male population of the Morea is 
drilled for the purpose of defence against 
the Turks, but such is the want of arms and 
of money, that not above one-third of these 
brave peofie can be rendered efficient in 
the field. The patriotic soldiers serve with- 
out pay and merely for their subsistence ; 
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they have been often destitute of shoes, of 
clothing, and almost of food, and yet these 
brave men, inspired by their love of free- 
dom, have sometimes marched forty miles 
a day, have successfully fought against the 
most formidable armies of the Turks, and 
have inflicted on those armies a loss of 
about 100,000 men; finally rescuing from 
their oppressors the whole of the Morea or 
Peloponnesus, the whole of Attica, Beotia, 
Phocis, Doris, Locris, a part of Epirus, and 
most of the larger islands of Greece. M. 
Blaquiere represents the navy to consist of 
20,000 excellent seamen, and to be in a 
condition to maintain a supremacy at sea, 
but that its operations are often delayed or 
frustrated for want of adequate funds. The 
finances of the Greeks are in a most deplor- 
able state, their revenue is derived from the 
farming out of national lands, but, owing 
to the state of the war, it appears that, of 
the two most material tracts, the one has 
for some time laid fallow, and the other has 
yielded but a precarious and diminished re- 
turn to the public treasury. The fleet and 
army have therefore been supported by the 
voluntary contributions of wealthy individ- 
uals, principally in the Islands; and it ap- 
pears that the triumph of the Greek cause 
can be retarded or injured solely by the 
want of funds to call forth the national for- 
ces, and to maintain them in the field 
against the enemy. 


THE COUNTESS DE VINTIMILLE. 


The following anecdote is an instance of 
the old adage ‘summum jus summa injuria,’ 
reversed ; for in this case strict justice ari- 
ses from a gross perversion of justice. A 
countess,handsome enough to prejudice the 
most rigid judge, in favour of the worst 
cause, was desired to take the part of a 
colonel in the army against a tradesman. 
The tradesman was in conference with the 
judge, who found his claim so clear, and so 
just, that he assured him of success. At this 
moment, the charming countess appeared 
in the anti-chamber. The judge ran to meet 
her. Her address, her air, her eyes, the 
tone of her voice, such an accumulation of 
charnis, were so persuasive, that in the mo- 
ment he felt more as a man than a judge, 
and he promised the lovely advocate that 
the colonel should gain his cause. When he 
returned to his study he found the tradesman 
in despair. “ I haveseen the lady who so- 
licits against me, she is as handsome as an 
angel. Osir, my cause is lost!” “ Put 
yourself in my place, (said the judge quite 
confused) “could I refuse her?” And saying 
this he took an hundred pistoles from his 
purse, which was the amount of the trades- 
man’s demand, and gave them to him. The 
lady heard of this; and as she was scrupulous- 
ly virtuous, she was fearful of lying under 


too great an obligation to the judge, and © 


immediately sent him the hundred pistoles. 
The colonel, who was as gallant as the fa- 
dv, was scrupulous. and repaid’ her the 
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money, and so, in the end, every one did 
what was right. The judge feared to be 
unjust ; the Countess was cautious of lying 
under too great an obligation, the colonel 
paid his debt, the tradesman recovered his 
due. 


NATIVE COUNTRY OF THE POTATO. 


Great doubts have existed with respect to 
the natural habilat of the potato. It was 
first known in its cultivated state in Virgin- 
ia, from which place it was brought by Sir 
W. Raleigh ; it is generally supposed, how- 
ever, that the plants found there had been 
previously introduced from some of the 
Spanish territories, in the more southern 
parts of that quarter of the globe. From 
Humboldt’s observations it seems that it 
does not occur native in the south-western 
part of North America ;- nor is it known as 
a garden plantin any of the West India 
islands. According to Mollini, it grows 
wild in great abundance in the fields of 
Chili,in which state it is called by the na- 
tives Maglia, producing small and bitter 
tubers ; and Don Jose Pavon asserts that he 
has seen it cultivated in Peru. Early in 
the spring of last year, Mr. Caldcleugh, 
Secretary to the British Minister at the 
Court of Rio de Janeiro, in his journey 
along the west coast of South America, ob- 
served the potato in its native state. Ac- 
cording to him, it is found in considerable 
quantity in ravines in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Valparaiso, in lat. 3453S. It 
begins to flower in October (the spring of 
that climate), and is not very prolific, the 
leaves and flowers being similar to those: of 
the plants cultivated in England. The roots 
are small and bitter, some with red, others 
with yellowish skins, and do not appear to 
be put to any particular use. Two of the 
tubers sent to England by Capt. Sabine were 
planted separately in pots, and speedily 
vegetated, from which they were afterwards 
transplanted into a border, at about the 
distance of two feet from each other. The 
blossoms were at first sparingly produced, 
but as the plants were earthed up they bore 
flowers abundantly, which however were 
not succeeded by fruit. The flowers and 
leaves were in most respects similar to those 
of the cultivated potato. In August,’ run- 
ners from the roots and joints of the cover- 
ed stems protruded in great abundance 
from the surface of the ridge, and formed 
considerable stems, bearing leaves and blos- 
soms. When taken from the ground, the 
principal stems measured more than seven 
feet in length. They afforded above six 
hundred tubers of various sizes, the largest 
not exceeding that of a pigeon’s egg, which 
when boiled had the flavour of a young 
potato. It was observed, that so late as the 
month of August there were no tubers form- 
ed, which was supposed to be owing to the 
mould en:ployed having been much loaded 
with manure, by which au excessive luxu- 
riance of the stems was occasioned. The 
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tubers obtained also are not fully ripe, nor 
have they attained the size which they 
probably might have done, had they been 
formed earlier ; these will however answer 
perfectly well for the purpose of reproduc- 
tion, and they are in sufficient quantity to 
be subjected to the same treatment as that 
practised for raising a common crop of 
potatoes, so that there is every reason to 
expect that they will yield a similar pro- 
duce. 
PUGILISY. 

On Tuesday last, a battle took place af 
Moulsey Hurst, between two prize-fighters, 
known by the names of Josh. Hudson and 
Netl Ward « after 14 rounds, tho’ Hudson 
is described as having been “ beaten from 
the waist to the thalch so severely as to re- 
semble nothing human,’ he was declared 
the victor.—‘*‘ Ward was floored, and lay 
on the ground apparently insensible. His 
Seconds roused him from his stupor, pro- 
duced by the tremendous hits he had re- 
ceived, and on time being called, carried 
him to the scratch! He made an effort to 
stand up, but Valure failed ; Josh. gave 
him a slight hit on one shoulder, when he 
fell, and was deaf to his Second’s call when 
the word “ time” was pronounced. The 
fight occupied 35 minutes.’’—It is certainly 
nothing extraordinary, that a couple of 
vagabonds should beat each other about the 
head and body for half an hour ,in the hope 
of obtaining 200 guineas (the prize) ; but 
that not a few persons generally deemed 
* respectable,” should crowd to view these 
cruel exhibitions, is, we think, somewhat 
remarkable Of well and ill-dressed black- 
guards, there were, it seems, an abundance 
at this fight, three of whose worthy asso- 
ciates are now in “ durance vile.” 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Italian Tales, with plates by Cruikshank, 
10s.—Lizar’s Views of Edinburgh, Part V. 
royal 4to. 5s —Lockhart’s Pilgrim’s Tale, a 
Poem, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Memoirs of Mrs. For- 
dyce, crown 8vo. 6s.—Eliza Dalvany, a 
Tale, 18mo. 2s.6d —Memoirs of the Duke, 
8vo. 3s.6d.—Kitchener’s Sea-Songs, 2 vols. 
folio, 2/.2s.—Treatise on British SongBirds, 
12mo., 9s.—Gleig’s Letter to Sir E. Knatch- 
bull, on the Missionary Association, 8vo. 3s. 
6d.—F rederick, or Incidents illustrative of 
Vital Piety, 18mo. 2s.—Devotional Exerci- 
ses, by a Lady, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Buchanan’s 
Guide to Acoustic Surgery, folio, 12s 6d. 

The style in which Capt. Parry’s forth- 
coming volume is getting up is, we under- 
stand, eminently beautiful. Capt. Lyon’s 
talents as a draughtsman have furnished 
admirable means for the exercise of their 
best skill among the eminent artists em- 
ployed on the engravings, &c. 

A Novel has just been published at Paris, 
entitled. Letters of Two Lovers, confined 
during the reign of terror, by Mr Sedin, 2 
vols. This, says a French critic, is in some 
respects an historical novel, conceived in 
imitation of Sir Walter Scott, 








